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“SANTA CLAUS! HE’S COMIN’ TONIGHT!” 


Better Farm Business in 1928, Page 5—Next Week: Farm Woman's Special 








Depend on Them—Every Shot! 


T LAST! —the dependable, 
uniform super-power shell 

that hunters have long been de- 
manding. These new Win- 
chester Risscher Speed Loads 
will reach and stop the largest, 
speediest feathered game at the 
maximum distance. They will 


do this safely, reliably, because 
their loading is balanced and 


uniform, their pattern even, 
their killing powertremendous. 
Good old Winchester — every 


shell—plus a new advance in 
- ig e loading. Try them 
e difference. 
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FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
‘WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 














FORDSON Ng 5 SAFETY 
Edwards Hitch keeps all 4 wheels 
down. » *- For power, gives 
safety. The harder the pull 
the more the front — nas 
ground. Write for circu 

Niles industries, 403 Mitehett ‘Siae: 
Springfield, Ohic. 





Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 











Fete Rant Banke ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 
Bal Md. first farm mortgages on more than 400,000 farms, 
Columbia, §.C. enna at double the oe of the loans. Be- 
Gere, ciueshepremegmarment of puisteal and neerex 
Omaha, Net Pr combined capital and reserves of more than $70,000,000. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Completely Tax-Exempt 





See $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 

ing more than ope hungeed milion dollars ts the United State 
pail the day iets dus pe Paps re ody gg 16— Free. 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks, 3:,\o:7".%: 


the United States 
years’ test. Interest elwaye 


31 Nassau St. 


If He Had 


Srey any words set down the glory of 
the Christmas time, or tell just what 
Christmas means to the heart? It is a 
melody, a poem, a something with light 
and power in it. It 
is a stirrer of the 
deepest things in any 
soul. Star-hung, an- 
gel-sung, it is the 
love adventure of 
God. 

Have you ever 
tried to think what 
would be our condi- 
tion if He had not 
come? Suppose that 





J. W. HOLLAND 
His name and His spirit could be driven 


out of life. What then? 

There would be no adequate answer to 
the deepest query of the soul. What is 
that question? To me the deepest ques- 
tion is not who made the universe, or 
| why it was made. The supreme concern 
of every sincere mortal is, “How may I 
be free from the sins that soil the high 
dreams of my soul?” In other words, 
“How can a mortal make his body obey 
his spirit?” 

22 ft 

Christmas is the 
one answer, because 
a Savior was born. 
“They shall call his 
name Jesus, for he 
shall save His people from their sins.” 

The soul’s song birds start singing 
when the heart stops sinning. 

If He had not come, the power of sin 
would not have been broken. 





| 


Music is the finest of the fine arts. I 
know that there is painting, and architec- 
ture, and the allied arts, but the one high 
stairway of the human spirit is musical 
harmony. 

Go anywhere you will where Chris- 
tianity has not gone, and you will find 
the same dull, drab, monotonous pounding 
| upon tom-toms, mixed with the blare and 
blur of other discordant sounds. The 
reason is that heathenism has no hopes 
to express in great music. 


| The Christmas time came with a burst 
of heavenly song, and ever since that day 
the Gospel has been the Music-master 
of the race. 


The “Hallelujah Chorus,” from Han- 
del’s “Messiah” is quite the noblest music 
| ever written, and it is arranged around 
| the greatest theme music can have—The 
| Messiah. 

Take up any compilation of Christian 
| hymns and songs and look them over. 
There are melodies and themes that lift 
us up in strength, that comfort in sorrow, 
and that put the spirit of conquest into 
us to master life’s discouragements. 





They would not have been written if 
| He had not come. 


a2a8 


How deeply the future life concerns 
us! Do you know that apart from our 
hopes, and the assurance of our reason, 
the one authoritative word is from 
| Christ: “Let not your heart be troubled. 
Ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions. 

. I go to prepare a place for you.” 


Sometimes I have had to stand between 
the living and their departed, when the 
present was a misery, and the future held 
but little hope. I would have had no 
word to say that was worth the saying, 
if He had not come. 
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This sermonette may be read by wom- 
jen. When the first Christmas dawned on 





Our Weekly Sermon 
By DR. JOHN W. HOLLAND - 









Not Come 


the world, women were little but slayegy 
Husbands had the power of life ang 
death over their wives. Evils too hellish= 
te name here were the rule of womagg) 
life. Wherever Christ has not been re 

ceived today those same conditions large. 

ly prevail. 





Someone has said, “Women were the 
last at the Cross and the first at thes 
Tomb.” There was a reason. Woman's 
heart deeply sensed that her Deliverer 


was at hand. 


The Infant Christ has made maternity 


a sacrament. Woman, by lifting her 
heart to Him, has been lifted up. Where 
He has not come, it is yet. night in 
woman’s soul. 

Christmas is a children’s festival. The? 


story of the outcast Jesus has recast the 
world’s love, and it is becoming a chil- 
dren’s earth. If He had not come, it 
would still be a calamity to be born a 


ny, 


Let us sing our gladness with a new 
meaning, and let us 4 
wear the unspeak- 
able mercies of God 
more heavily upom 
our hearts. Then, 
for us, as the Holy 
Night is sung again, 
we shall hear the 
strains of heavenly music. 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will to men. 


OLIVE BRANCH CELEBRATES 
FATHER’S NIGHT 


ATHER’S Night was celebrated at 

the Olive Branch (Miss.) Consoli- 
dated School a short time ago by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


” 
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The men’s part of the program was 
made up of an address by a son witha 
response from a father, songs by a men’s 








chorus, vocal solos, selections by a local 


* orchestra, and a talk by a physician. Af- 


ter the men had responded to repeated 
encores, the ladies entertained the men. 


A reception in honor of the teachers } 
was held. Later an hour of contests and 7 
games was enjoyed by several hundred in ~ 
the school basement. Even grandparents” 
joined in the grand march, Virginia Reel, > 
and old-fashioned square dances. The” 
children were delighted in seeing these” 
old dances for the first time and were = 
reluctant to withdraw to an adjoining 
room for games planned for them. 


School busses brought the parents and 
children from the eight surrounding dis-¥ 
tricts. MRS. M. H. WHITE. 








| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT| § 





OLLOWING are appropriate anh® 
beautiful passages for the wholé 
family to read together each night fore a 


the coming week :— 4 
Friday, December 23.—Diligent orosredll 
2 Pet. 1. ; 
Saturday, December 24.—Love’s Fellowshif” 
2 John 4. 


Sunday, December 25.—Joy-giving Childrem 4 
2 John. 


Monday, December 26.—The Revelation of 
Jesus, Rev. 1. 
Tuesday, December 27.—Praise to Jest 
ev. 5. " 
Wednesday, December 28.—The Singingy 
Multitude, Rev. 7. 4 
Thursday, December 29.—The New Song 
Rev. 14:1-13. 

Friday. December 30.—The Marriage Som) 
Rev. 19:1-16. 

Saturday, December 31.—The Coming 
Jesus, Rev. 22. 

Memory Verses: 1 Pet. 4:13; 2 Pet. 1:4 q 


1 John 4:16; 2 John 4; Rev. 1:7; 5:12; 7:9; 14% 
19:7; 22:20, ‘* 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) 
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' agent. 


| accept the offer made?” 


' and you will spend 


q Setting Pecans 


can 
' take to set an acre, 


» 50 by 50 feet?” It 
) will take 17 trees. 


"attention they 
» quire for long lives 


'to plant closer than 
6 by 60 feet. This 
gives 12 trees 
the acre and 70 by 
70 gives 8. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Rapid-fire Questions From the Field and Their Answers 


Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda and Manure 

“How many pounds of average stable ma- 
nure will it take to carry the nitrogen in 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda?” About 3,000 
pounds of horse manure, 5,000 pounds of cow 
manure, and 2,000 pounds of sheep manure. 
To Kill Cabbage Worms 

“Is it safe to use calcium arsenate on cab- 
bage plants to kill cabbage worms?” Yes. 
Make a mixture of equal parts of calcium 
arsenate and powdered water-slaked lime 
and dust the plants thoroughly with this, re- 
peating the dusting in about five days. 
Varieties Muscadine Grapes 

“What are the best varicties of muscadine 
grapes?” Thomas, Scuppernong, James, and 
Flowers muscadine grapes furnish a continuous supply 
from the middle of August to frost. 
How to Cure Chufa Seed 


“What is a good method of curing chufa seed?” We 
have never undertaken the curing of a large quantity 
of chufas. The tubers of this plant are very hard to 
cure sufficiently so that they will not heat and mold. 
About the best thing I know to do is to spread the 
chufas out in a thin layer on dry ground or on a floor 
under cover and turn them frequently until they are 
thoroughly cured. (Answer by W. E. Stokes, Agrono- 
mist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
Prices of Corn and Middlings 

“Which is the cheaper for hogs, corn at $1 per bushel 
or middlings at $2.25 per hundred?” With corn selling 
at $1 per bushel and middlings at $2.25 per hundred, 
the corn is then $9.29 cheaper per ton, but neither alone 
is a good feed.— (Answered by W. W. Shay, Swine Ex- 
tension Specialist, North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture.) 

Wants to Grow Fruit 

“Since the article on ‘Twenty Kinds of Fruit for the 
South’ I have had a desire to grow fruit. Where can 
I get @ pamphlet telling how to grow the 20 kinds?” 
Write your state extension service for a bulletin on the 
home orchard and vineyard and call on your county 
Call on The Progressive Farmer for any help 
we can render. 


EA Scheme to Get Rich by Fraad 


“Please examine the enclosed circulars. Would you 
These circulars offer to sup- 
ply anyone wanting them with $25 worth of goods for 
$12.50. The articles are not worth $12.50, for this firm 
makes its profits from their sales to prospective ped- 
diers. Study your farm’s needs as diligently as you 
have studied this 
misleading offer 
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your time much 
more profitably. 


“How many pe- 
trees will it 


planting the trees 
If you expect to 
give these trees the 
re- 
and heavy crops, 

would be better not 


to 


Along with dairying must come better 
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By C.L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Fodder and Shucks Better Than Hulls 


“How do corn fodder and shucks compare with cot- 
tonseed hulls as a feed for a dairy cow?” Both are 
superior to hulls. Allow your cows all the fodder and 
shucks they will eat and then feed 2% pounds daily of 
this grain mixture :-— 

200 pounds corn and cob meal 


100 pounds ground oats 
300 pounds cottonseed meal 


Irish Potatoes Do Not Want a Sweet Soil 


“What is the best method of preventing Irish pota- 
toes from scabbing?” Plant on ground that is compar- 
atively sour. Use no stable manure as a fertilizer, and 
do not plant on ground where lime has been applied 
during recent years. In addition, treat the potatoes 
with corrosive sublimate before planting. Dissolve 4 
ounces of corrosive sublimate in a small quantity of hot 
water and add this to 30 gallons of water. Soak the 
potatoes in this material for half hour. Immediately 
after the seed are cut, dust with sulphur, using about a 
pound for each bushel of cut potatoes. 


“Anthracnose Ruined My Cotton” 


“I have been saving my own cotton seed for many 
years and each year there is more anthracnose than the 
year before. What do you advise? Is it safe to plant 
anthracnose-free seed on the land I had in cotton in 
1927?” Plant cotton in 1928 only on land that has not 
been in cotton for two years and get seed for planting 
through your county agent. He can direct you to a 
supply guaranteed pure, of good lint qualities, and free 
of anthracnose. 





THESE . Cows I DON’T HAVE TO WASTE ALL THEIR ENERGY IN SRARCH OF GRASS 
Milk production cannot be most profitable without an abundance of grass. 


pastures like the above. 





What Is the Cost of a Cow’s Upkeep? 

“What balance is left after paying for the 
feed of a cow that gives 700 gallons of milk 
in a year?” This varies. The average runs 
between $125 and $150. To pay for labor 
charge against this add 25 cents per day or 
$91.25 per year. A 200-gallon cow just about 
pays for her feed, with nothing left but the 
manure to pay for the labor. There is little 
difference in the labor cost of 200- and 700- 
gallon cows. A 250 per cent increase in 
production comes from less than 100 per 
cent increase in the cost of feed. 


Coastal Plains Pasture 


“IT have a five-acre field that is low and 
wet, but does not overflow. Is it possible 
to make a pasture on such land without going to great 
expense?” Positively yes. Such lands can be made into 
practically year-round pastures at low initial cost and 
become really permanent. Here is the simple recipe: 
Clear the land of all trash, briers, bushes, and the like. 
If it can be plowed or disked, prepare and sow to oats 
in late February or early March. As soon as the 
oats have been sowed, then sow to the acre without 
further preparation :— : 

5 pounds of carpet grass 

10 pounds of lespedeza 

4 pounds of white clover seed 
Begin grazing as soon as the oats are large enough. 
Next August sow five pounds of Augusta vetch seed to 
the acre on the surface and leave them so. 


Better Now Than Not at All 


“Following suggestions in your paper to sow cover 
crops to plow down, I now have 12 acres of rye, but 
there is no fertilizer under it. My county agent tells 
me that I have gone only half way, since I used neither 
lime nor fertilizer. Can I apply lime now?” I presume 
it is your intention to plow the rye down for the im- 
provement of your land. You should have used 200 to 
400 pounds of a 12-4-0 fertilizer at time of sowing on 
your clay soil. I suggest that you apply 200 to 400 
pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) now and 75 
pounds of nitrate of soda or some other form of 
quickly available nitrogen in late February, when the 
leaves of the crop are dry. 

Wild Onions Again } 

“I heve a great deal of trouble with wild onions. 
They injure my hay and grain. Is it possible to get 
rid of them?” Plow the onions or garlic under as soon 
as possible. They are showing green now. Plow 
again and harrow well in March. Plow again if the 
onions start, and continue clean cultivation until it is 
too late for them 
to make top bulb- 
lets. Then sow any 
crop yow wish to 
grow. Repeat the 
treatment next Oc- 
tober, but sow 
thickly to cover 
crop in late Octo- 
ber and turn this 
crop under the fol- 
lowing April or 
just before seed 
stalks appear. 
Write the Depart- 
ment of. Agricul- 


ture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, 610, 


How to Get Rid 
of Onions. You 
will find it very 
helpful. 
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A Christmas Preachment for Heads of Families 


RECISELY that! Ten tasks for the head of the 
family, right now—before the year closes. 

- The time is short. But in the few days that re- 
main we can yet make such a complete clean-up, or as 
they say at the races, “such a fine finish on the home- 
stretch,” as to give to our twelve-months’ work a lustre 
that will make 1927 stand out among all the years that 
have gone. 


Let us at least check up and see if we cannot even 
now finish a lot of the unfinished things, things we 
most certainly meant to attend to sometime this year, 
but haven’t because of the “putting-off habit” of re- 
garding them as things that can be done any time— 
that is, any time except right now. But if these items 
are to be attended to this year, putting-off time is ended 
and the right-now time has come. 


How are we who are heads of families measuring up 
to the duties of that serious responsibility? What 
grade are we making in the real business of providing 
for those who are dependent on us? For, be it re- 
membered, our duty does not stop with the mere pro- 
viding of food and raiment and shelter. We have to 
do as much as that to get as good a mark as the 
heathen or infidel, and it is not supposed that anybody 
with a lower mark could pass. 


Our whole duty as the head of a family goes beyond 
that of being merely a good provider—we further owe 
it to those dependent on us to be their protector, coun- 
sellor, and exemplar in right living. Here is where the 
chance comes to make a grade above the passing mark 
—the chance to climb up toward the grandstand occu- 
pied by the winners of the high marks. None of us 
may hope to make the perfect grade on everything 
but all of us can put up a good fight trying—and most 
of us will admit an exciting track-race between horses 
that really put “all there is in them” into the race thrills 
us to the marrow! 


Yes, some of us may not score high on everything— 
but in the matter of being a worthy head of the family, 
wouldn’t it be fine to feel that over against our names 
in the head-of-the-family book, the Recording Angel 
was every year writing our grade a little higher, 80-85- 
90-93-95-97-98 and finally—? Well, it’s worthy try- 
ing for. 

And so here are a few things set down, on some 
of which we head-of-of-the-family folks may yet push 
our grade-marks a little higher before the year is out, 
and others on which we can certainly improve our 
grade in the year just ahead. The ten things are:— 


1. Let’s make a will—and leave something in it to 
the community. Nearly everyone of us intends to make 
a will sometime. We have worked hard all our lives 
to accumulate something, and in many cases the state 
law’s rigid, one-way-only of dividing property where 
no will is made is not the best way to divide what we 
own. There are also business safeguards that can be 
put into a will; provisions that will help those who get 
the property; and there are many opportunities for 
special tokens of affection and gratitude to friends and 
loved ones. And then, as we have suggested, let’s see 
if we can’t leave something to the community: some- 
thing that will beautify, ennoble, or develop the local 
church or school or locality. Let’s try to get a will 
made by New Year’s, or at least have it practically 
ready by then. And then let’s have a lawyer see to it 
that it is in legal shape. A will is too important a doc- 
ument for us to run a risk of having it so expressed 
as not to say (from the standpoint of the courts) just 
what we intend. 

2. Let’s take out some life insurance. This form of 
investment has helped thousands of men in their life- 
time, and after their death has proved an invaluable 
protection to their families and estate. Read our fuller 
discussion of this subject in last week’s paper. 

3. Let’s take out ample fire insurance. And then 
sleep better. Remember we can insure our horses, 
cattle, grain, and forage when in the barns. Any re- 
liable agent will be glad to talk this matter over with 
us—the value of the property, how much insurance we 
should carry, what it will cost, and all. In any com- 
munity where a farmers’ mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciation exists, it should have first consideration. 


* 4. Let’s have an annual medical examination. The 
railroads have their cars and engines inspected just 
about every run they make. Why shouldn’t we have 
our bodies inspected to keep them in good running 
order? Every doctor will tell us we should have a 
medical examination once a year in order to detect and 


correct little troubles before they become big ones— 
and just at New Year’s is a fine time to take the annual 
precaution for prolonging life and health. 


5. For like reasons, let’s have the children examined 
for eye, ear, nose, and throat defects and their teeth 
put in good condition. Are not our children as good 
as dairy cattle, clover seed, and nursery stock? We 
have these things inspected—yes, we do! 


6. Let’s start a bank account. The bank people will 
be glad to explain how to start an account and how to 
use it. That’s their business. And if we put our money 
in a bank when we sell our crops, it is easier .o get the 
bank to lend us money when we need it to help make 
crops. Furthermore, getting the banking habit will 
encourage us to save more than if we keep the actual 
cash in our pockets—just begging us to spend it all the 
time. We shall begin to take pride in seeing the bank 
account grow. And last but not least, it adds to our 
dignity to have a bank account, it’s a good example for 
the children, and when we pay a debt by check, the 
check is our receipt. 


7. Let’s provide raincoats, overshoes, gloves, over- 
coats, or cloaks for every member of the family. May- 
be they seem expensive but they sre not nearly so ex- 
pensive as doctors’ bills and funeral expenses—or even 
patent medicines (if any of us are so foolish as to 
use them). 


8. Let’s see that wood and water are fully con- 
venient for the good wife. It will lift a big burden 
from her and release her time and skill for lighter 
work that she can do better than others. We deserve 
bad marks—black marks—when this is not done. 


9. Let’s get ready now to really keep farm records 
and accounts in 1928. We know we ought to keep such 
records; let’s really make ourselves do it next year. 
Some of the advantages of such a policy are suggested 
on the opposite page. There are many others. In ad- 
dition to the usual business records and accounts, an 
inventory should be taken about January 1 each year 
and compared with preceding inventories. If you have 
any difficulty in finding a suitable account book, send 
20 cents to The Progressive Farmer and we will send 
you one. 


10. Have we made up with any neighbor by arbi- 
tration or otherwise) with whom we have been “at outs” 
so that we are now on good terms with all our neigh- 
bors? This is the season of good will to men—the 
very time for such getting together, if there is any 
time at all better than all the time. Who is the un- 
happy man? He who hates his neighbor. Who is the 
happy man? He who does not hate in return. Do you 
find it hard to make up and let it go? Well, there are 
plenty of people who will quote Matthew 6:15 against 
you. But we shall not do that, for there is a good 
favorite scripture we like better. It is the verse just 
before the 15th, which reads this way: “For if you 
forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will 
also forgive you.” What else in the world can one 
ever do that will bring better or greater returns for the 
small outlay required? People, it is good-will time; 
let’s try it! 


And may every reader of this Christmas preachment 
score higher in 1928 as a good provider, a good ex- 
emplar of right living, and a good forgetter of his 
neighbors’ shortcomings, than in any year that has 
gone before! A good Christmas to all, and to all a 
happy New Year! 








Next Week’s Woman’s Special 


For Better Homes in America. 

Just Folks Who Dreamed—By Iva-Dorsey Jolly. 
The House That Jack and Jill Built. 

Farm Home Kitchens Have City Comforts. 


The Next Three Months With Flowers, Lawn, 
Shrubs, and Trees—By L. A. Niven. 


A List of Approved Motion Pictures. 


Grandmother's Quilts: Famous Designs and How 
to Make Them. 


News of Club Women. 


The Home-maker’s Ten Commandments: 
Contest Letters. 


A ppearances—By Rev. J. W. Holland. 
January 7—Poultry. Special. 


Prize 








THE “MASTER FARMER” IDEA GROWS 


HEN the Standard Farm Paper Association 
of the United States began the promotion of 
“Master Farmer” contests in the different states 
served by Standard Farm Papers, it performed one of 
the greatest services ever rendered American Agricul- 
ture. For the first time, farmers who set new stan- 
dards of merit and achievement for their profession are 
to receive the distinction and honor that are their due. 


Soldiers in the past have had their crosses of honor 
and their coveted decorations. Ministers have felt a 
pardonable pride in receiving the degree of D.D. from 
their denominational colleges. Teachers and scholars 
have labored long to become “Doctors of Philosophy.” 
Lawyers of unusual distinction have been admitted to 
the ancient and honorable company of LL.D.’s. To 
scientists of note, appropriate recognition has been 
given by scientific societies. For eminent servants of 
the public, there have been the Nobel, the Roosevelt, 
and the Woodrow Wilson annual awards. In literature 
and journalism there have been the Pulitzer prizes. 


Now the Master Farmer movement begins a like 
recognition of farmers of outstanding achievement— 
and it is extremely interesting to learn that in the great 
building trades in New York City a similar movement 
is under way. Under the heading “The Craftsman’s 
Medal of Honor” a recent issue of the Youth’s Com- 
panion tells us :— 


“The other day, when one of the great new build- 
ings that are continually going up in New York 
was completed, an interesting ceremony took place 
in the wide marble lobby. On a platform specially 
erected for the occasion and decorated with flags 
and bunting sat a group of men, some of them evi- 
dently men of affairs and others as evidently work- 
men, members of the different trades that had been 
employed on the structure. . 

“There were a few short speeches by the archi- 
tect, the contractor, and the owner of the building, 
and then one of the men, the president of the 
Building Congress of New York, stepped forward. 
He called up by name ten or a dozen of the work- 
men who had seats on the platform. He fastened 
to the buttonhole of each man’s coat a handsome 
button of gold and put into each man’s hand an en- 
graved certificate that he had been thus honored 
because of the excellent quality of the work he 
had performed. 

“Each trade had its representatives; there was an 
electrician, a stonemason, a steel-worker, a tile- 
layer, a plumber, a carpenter, and so on. Some- 
where in the lobby 27f this building, if you ever 
enter it, you wil! find a bronze tablet with the 
names of these workmen cast upon it. 

“This was by no means the first occasion of the 
kind. On at least twenty-five of the recently erect- 
ed monster buildings 9>f New York, similar awards 
have been made, and 325 mechanics and working- 
men in the great city wear the gold button of 
expert craftsmanship—labor’s shining ‘medal of 
honor.’ It was about five years ago that the Build- 
ing Congress, which is made up of representatives 
of the trades, professions and businesses that have 
to do with building construction, decided to insti- 
tute this decoration for cos icuously capable and 
faithful workers. In the:< days of mass and 
quantity production, when so much is done by ma- 
chines that used to be done--if at all—by hand, 
there is danger that the old pride in good crafts- 
manship which the hand-worker inherited from his 
forefathers in the trade guilds wil! disappear. It 
is the purpose of this award to revive that pride; to 
reward the man who does exceptionally good work. 


“The plan, seems to have worked well. It was 
inevitable that some little jealousy should have 
arisen at first, for a choice among many first-rate 
workmen is not easy. -But since the same man can 
receive the button but once, the number of crafts- 
men so distinguished is growing; and most work- 
ers now take pride in seeing their fellows so hon- 
ored and get a special satisfaction from winning 
the gold buttons for themselves.” 

In agriculture the Master Farmer medal is “the 
Craftsman’s Medal of Honor.” A man may well be proud 
to be his county’s “Master Farmer Nominee,” while 
for a man to be included in the extremely select state 
group receiving the gold medal and official certificate is a 
distinction worth years of effort. Among farmers as 
among other classes there will be some jealousies, of 
course, and inevitably some mistakes will be made in 
trying to pick the best ten or twenty farmers from a 
list of sixty or one hundred, but these incidental diffi- 
culties are immeasurably outweighed by the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the plan. With seventeen states 
holding “Master Farmer” contests this year, the move- 
ment has already reached national proportions and is 
even attracting marked attention in foreign lands. 
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“December 24,.1927 . 


HIS week might seem to be the week to talk 
about Christmas, but that was my last week’s 
subject, and during the holidays nearly all of us 
have considerable time to make plans for the coming 


Consequently, I am now going 
to discuss the last subject in our 
1927 series of articles on “$500 
More for the Average Southern 
Farmer: How to Get It.” This 
topic as announced sometime ago 
was :— 


“By Studying This Year’s Record 
“aed Trying te Make Next Year's 
Better.” 1 





CLARENCE Pos : 

To some people this subject will 
appeal mightily and to others it will not appeal at all. 
From our viewpoint in this instance, there are just two 
classes of people in the world—those who have a pas- 
sion for improving things and those who have not. 
Hardly any of us has.a friend or neighbor whom we 
cannot instantly place in one of these categories or the 
other. Either he likes to make things better as he goes 
along—his land, his home, his stock, and himself—or 
he is content to “let things drift.” 

Pick a neighbor from the class with a passion for 
improvement and you know what you will hear after 
he has been three or four years at a new place. People 
passing’ by will observe: “Well, this fellow’s land 
seems to be getting richer. He has cured up those 
gullies that were starting when he came here. His 
mules and cows and even his dogs look as if some- 
body really cared for them and looked after them. 
The gates and fences are in good shape and the house 
in good repair. And did you notice what pretty flowers 
were blooming in the yard all spring and summer ?” 

On the other hand, a farmer without this passion for 
improvement may have taken an adjoining place at the 
same time, and what comment will you now hear about 
him? “This place surely is getting run-down at the 
heel. The land is getting thinner and the crops smaller. 
That mule yonder hasn’t been curried in a month and 
the dog looks as if he was ashamed of the man who 
owns him. The gates are sagging, and the whole house 
looks slouchy. A man would be a whole lot less likely 
to buy this place now than four years ago.” 

il 

We have quoted it before, but it seems worth while 
to quote again that fine old verse from Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life” :— 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 

Find us farther than teday.” 

The man who can contemplate the coming of a new 
year week after next without at least intending to try 
to be a better farmer, a better father, and a better man 
at the end of 1928 than he is at the end of 1927—such 
a man misses one of the chief zests of living. ‘What 
I am not, but aspire to be, comforts me.” 

Ik 

Sometime during the holidays let’s try to “get down 
to brass tacks” regarding the definite improvements we 
ought to make in our 1928 farming program. That’s 
what we are going to try to do on “Longview Farm” 
and no doubt nearly every subscriber may wisely adopt 
the same policy. 

Furthermore, on our farm, as on probably most other 
farms, the biggest improvement needs to be one of 
business methods. It is relatively easy to drift along 
and just grow corn, cotton, small grain, and legumes 
in the usual way without knowing which crops are 
justifying themselves and which are not. But it takes 
a good deal more initiative and enterprise to try to find 
out which crops are profitable and which unprofitable, 
which fields are paying their way and which are dead- 
beating it. 

IV 


A great deal of foolishness has been talked about 
farm bookkeeping, of course. It is really impossible to 
have bookkeeping on the farm as accurate and scientific 
as it is in a factory or store. It can’t be done. 

But just because farm bookkeeping can’t approach 
perfection, most of us neglect the important benefits 
it is really practicable to get from it. On Longview 
Farm, for example, we have given every field a number 
and a name, and beginning January 1 we propose to 
open up an account with each field. Take our “Hawk’s 
Nest Field,” for example. It will have two blank pages 
facing each other in our 1928 Farm Account Book as 
follows :— 


1, On one e each day that work is done on Hawk’s 
Nest Field we shall enter a record of the number of hours 









By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of horse labor and the number of hours of man labor spent 
on that field. For example, a two-horse team 7 hours will 
mean 14 hours of horse labor. Three men 7 hours will mean 
21 hours of man laber. The total number of hours of man 
labor or horse labor multiplied by the charge per hour for 
each elass of labor will show the total amount charged against 
Hawk’s Nest Field that day. And so on. We shall also 
show the quantity, kind, and value of seed and fertilizer 
used and of manure and other expenses. At the end of the 
year it will be easy to show what has beem spent in cash 
and labor on that field. 

2. On the opposite page we shal! list all products sold 
from Hawk’s Nest Field, also all products harvested 
for farm use with an estimate as to their value. 
Then it will be easy to see whether that field ap- 


sy 43 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Mainly About ‘‘Better Business on the Farm in 1928” 


3. On one page we can list all expenditures on this ficld— 
cost of seed, fertilizer, 
hours of man labor and of horse labor and estimated cost. 

4. On the opposite page we can list all receipts, i - 
ing cash receipts, value of crops harvested and used yo 
farm, and an allowance for imereased soil fertility where 
crops are used for that purpose. 

5. We can then see which fields are payi 
by adding together the results from all fields to oe 
wee adding cones ths results from all fields im corm, etc., 
etc., we can not only determine which fields best 
which creps pay best. ses bs 

Vil 


A typical heading for one of these expense accounts 
with individual fields might be as follows :— 


pears to have made a profit or a loss. Fertilizer: ........ CMR OB 0 cn tnrrblowes bi iced ivde ds + Sree 
Vv eed: Tite eee e eee eneneeeeteneneeeeeneeneenabanererenetes o 2 eee 
PROMOS: x oad sie) son gesecbecictagnd vietitins catnanieal aie Calas Bi6. tha aed 


Of course, when it comes to this final reck- 
oning all the attendant factors must be consid- 
ered. For one thing, the average farmer is just 


LABOR RECORD: BREAKING, HARROWING, CULTIVATION, 


HARVESTING, ETC. 





as likely as not to forget and ignore two items 








of cost which every busifiess man knows must 
be among the most serious factors in determin- 
ing whether his business is getting ahead or 
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going in reverse. These two factors are :— 

1. Overhead expenses. 

2. Reserves for depreciation wd upkeep. 

By “overhead costs” are meant the general expenses of 
operating the farm. These include (1) a rental charge, 
if the land is rented, or (2) an allowance for interest 
on the investment, if the farmer owns the land, and for 
taxes. Then there are the costs of farm supervision, 
insurance, interest on money borrowed, allowance for 
time lost by reason of bad weather, accidents, ete. 

In “depreciation” we must include allowances for 
wear and tear of tools, implements, and machinery, 
teams, horses, barns, etc. There is also the elusive 
factor of soil fertility to be considered; for what shall 
it profit a small farmer, for example, to show a seem- 
ing profit of $500 for the year if he has lost $501 
through soil-impoverishment and soil-washing of culti- 
vated fields, and through loss of fertility and timber 
in woodlands as a result of forest fires, etc.? 

Many a man has thought he was making a profit on 
a crop simply because he considered only the cost of 
seed; fertilizer, man labor, horse labor, etc., without 
adding the general costs of overhead and depreciation. 
I am afraid a good deal of damage has been done by 
having club boys and vocational pupils report on crop 
costs that did not properly recognize these factors. 

Of course one may make bookkeeping easier by tak- 
ing the apparent cost of horse and man labor and then 
adding a certain percentage for “overhead and depre- 
ciation” and thus get the presumably correct cost at 
which to charge man labor per hour and also horse 
labor per hour. ws 


As has already been said, no system of farm book- 
keeping is likely to tell us just exactly how many dol- 
lars and cents we have made or lost on the farm. But 
we can certainly find out with practical accuracy which 
fields and which crops are our best money-makers and 
which are dead-beats. And the steps are very simple 
but so important that I feel justified in reviewing the 
whole plan as follows :— ’ 

1. We can buy a good blank book. One of the “compo- 
sition books” as used by school children is easy to handle 
and will be large enough for the average small farmer. 


2. We can give each field a name or number (or both) 
and then allot to each field two facing pages in the blank book, 


A CHRISTMAS POEM: 


; MERRY GENTLEMEN” 





QUAINT and _ melodious old-fashioned 
Christmas poem is this by Dinah Muloch 
Craik :— 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay, 
i Jesus rist, our Saviour, was born on Christmas 
ay; 
The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone 
through the gray, . 
For — Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas | 
y. 


God rest ye, little children, let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus rist, your Saviour, was born this very night; 

Along the hills of Galilee, the white flocks sleeping lay, 

For rist, the child of Nazareth, was born on tist- 
mas Day. 








God rest ye, all good Christians, upon this blessed morn, 

The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born; 

i} Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins He 

takes away, : 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
—Dinah Muloch Craik. 


DODO 


mas Day. 
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Of course, with cotton pickers, for example, under 
“Kind of Work,” it would be easy to list “250 ths. 
picked” and carry the charge over ta the cost column, 
ete. Of course, too, a day or, half day may be listed 
under the “Hours Labor” heading as just “1 d.” or 
“Y% d.” and the charge for a day or half day carried . 
over into the final “Cost Charge” column. 


In our dairy business on Longview Farm, about the 
best thing we have ever done was to go into the cow- 
testing association and find out exactly which cows 
were paying and which were not. We have eliminated 
the “boarder cows,” as the non-paying cows are called. 
Now in 1928 we are going to try, and I hape many of 
our readers are going to try, to adopt some method 
which will help us find out which are “boarder fields” 
and “boarder crops.” And this is just one of many im- 
portant plans to consider this holiday season for mak- 
ing next year’s record better than this year’s. 








John Halifax, Gentleman 


HE fact that our Christmas poem is by Dinah 
Muloch Craik reminds us that she is the author of 
that most beautiful, inspiring, and interesting story, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. lf any of our subscribers have 
never had the pleasure of reading it, this is something 
that will add te the happiness of the Christmas season. 
Anyhow, resolve to get and read John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, as soon as you can. 











| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Christmas Carols 


S THERE any lovelier music on earth than the 

singing of Christmas carols? -It is impossible to 

say whether they are more beautiful when heard at 
daybreak on Christmas day, or by the light of candles 
amid holiday decorations as dusk approaches on a 
Christmas Sabbath. Any opportunity to hear such sing- 
ing should be welcomed by everybody whose heart re- 
sponds to beauty and melody. 











' A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE real way to win social success in any walk of 

| life, high or lew, among the poor or the well-to- 
do, the educated or the uneducated—the real way 

to get social success in the tenement house, or on the 
farm, or in the palace—is to possess some power of 
giving pleasure to others. What sorts of powers, or 
gifts, or faculties may these be? There is a great 
variety of such attainments which will go far to make 
your future lives not only effective, but enjoyable. Can 
you read aloud, for instance? I have met many a time 
in my life men and women who by reading aloud with 
expression and charm gave, all through their lives, 
keen pleasure to great numbers of men, women, and 
children. Can you play a musical instrument? Can 
you sing—if only one song? I have had occasion re- 
peatedly, in the course of the last thirty years, to at- 
tend certain college festivities for graduates and under- 
graduates together, where a professor in Haryard Col- 
lege, now a man over fifty, was surely called upon to 
sing his only song. That one song, being a very good 
one, made him an entertaining and welcome guest.—Dr. 
Chas. W. Eliot, in The Training for an Effective Life. 








manure, etc., and the number of ~ 
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The Progressive Farmep 


Pithy Pointers for the Farmer-Stockman 


WE SHOULD USE MORE AT HOME 


ENMARK has 1,478,000 milk cows and imports 

695,000 tons of oilmeal or oil cake per year. If 

this were all fed to the milk cows, it would 
mean that each milk cow would receive about 2.6 
pounds of oil cake or meal every day. Of course, not 
all is fed to dairy cows but most 
of it is. Of the total importa- 
tions of oil cake, about 39 per 
cent is cottonseed cake, about 33 
per cent sunflower seed cake, and 
the balance largely peanut oil 
cake.. The last quotation avail- 
able (September, 1927) on prices 
of cottonseed cake in Denmark 
is $50 per ton. 

If Denmark can pay $50 or 
more a ton for cottonseed meal 
to feed to dairy cows, we ought to be able to use more 
of it at home to feed more dairy cows. 

If the 5,000,000 dairy cows in the 13 states covered 
by The Progressive Farmer received 2.6 pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day they would consume 2,375,000 
tons in a year. A crop 
of 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton, if 85 per cent 
of the seed reach the 
oil mills, will not make 
enough cottonseed meal 
to give the dairy cows 
in the South 2.6 pounds 
a day and leave more 
than a mere taste for 
the beef cattle, mules 
and other livestock, 
with none left for ex- 
port. We do not pro- 
duce as much cotton- 
seed meal as the live- 
stock we already have right here in 
the South, should consume and yet 
so-called agricultural authorities ad- 
vise its use as a fertilizer, direct to 
the soil. 

With this excellent cattle feed right at 
home, we ship it all over the world, and 
with every pound of it also ship a part of 
our farms, and then buy it back in the 
form of dairy products and meats. There 
is no question as to “who pays the 
freight” in this case. 


MOST PROFITABLE MARKET 
WEIGHT FOR HOGS 


READER wishes to know the 
A most profitable weight at which 
to market hogs. 

There are numerous factors which en- 
ter into this problem. The market de- 
mand is of first importance. If the mar- 
ket wants light butcher hogs chiefly, then 
the most profitable weight may be 160 
to 180 pounds. The average weight of 
the hogs on the St. Louis market from 
October 7 to October 20 inclusive was about 195 pounds, 
which was lighter than the average at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha or St. Joseph for the same period. The 
weights at St. Louis averaged lightest and the prices 
highest. At Omaha, the average weight for the same 
12 days was about 289 pounds. The weight here was 
the heaviest of the five markets named and the prices 
lowest. The daily average prices at St. Louis ranged 
from $11.13 to $11.82, while at Omaha the range of the 
average daily prices for the 12 days was from $10.12 
to $10.56. 

It is not claimed that the difference in prices was 
entirely due to the weights, but the lightest weights 
and the highest prices were at St. Louis while the 
heaviest average weights were at Omaha, where prices 
were lowest. For the 12 market days, October 7 to 20 
inclusive, the average weights and average prices were 
approximately as follows :— 





TAIT BUTLEB 


Average Average 
weights prices 
St. Lows ...ccccocecsvessees 194 pounds $11.47 
Kansas City .....ssseese++. 229 pounds 10.77 


St. Joseph ..csccccssesseesss 236 pounds 10.79 
COIBAMD os csicsccecctoctccuss 237 pounds 10.95 
Omaha > cicscce seececcesesees 289 pounds 10.38 





“When corn is high priced and hogs low the weights 
will be lighter. In fact, the most profitable weight 
will actually be lighter under such conditions than when 
corn is low relative to the price of hogs. 

It costs more to put on the 50 pounds between 250 
and 300 pounds than it does the 50 pounds between 150 
aid 200 pounds. But it also costs considerable to feed 





By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and care for the sow and boar required to produce the 
pigs, therefore there is a weight so light that it is not 
profitable to sell and also a weight beyond which it is 
not profitable to feed. 

Most of the hogs sold on the large markets if we 
do not count young pigs, marketed because of forced 
conditions, and the old breeding stock, will range in 
weight from 200 pounds to 225 pounds. On the large 
packer markets probably the most economical weights 
will run from 200 to 250 pounds and on local or butcher 
markets from 175 to 200 pounds. 


Avery successful and extensive feeder of hogs told 
the writer that his practice was to watch his hogs in 
the feed lots and when he could pick out a carload 
averaging from 200 to 210 pounds in weight he always 
shipped, regardless of what the market might be. For, 
he said, he had found out that it did not pay him to 
feed hogs beyond this weight for the prospect of 
higher prices. 


STORING BUTTER 


UITE often there is surplus of butter 
in the summer, but when the winter 
time comes there is not enough to 


meet the needs of the farm family. It is, 


BONNY ANXIETY 10TH 


Champion Hereford steer and grand champion over all breeds at 1927 American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City. Bred and shown by A. & M. College of Texas. This animal sold for one dollar per pound. 


therefore, very often necessary that some- of this 
butter be stored away and kept for months. The 
United States Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just issued Leaflet 9-L entitled Making 
and Storing Farm Butter for Winter Use, which gives 
some very valuable information as to the steps that 
should be taken, For instance, it is found that for 
butter to be kept for months, pasteurized, sweet cream 
should be used, and the butter churned at a fairly low 
temperature. After being churned, it should be care- 
fully washed, salted, wrapped in rolls or prints and 
covered in a strong brine and kept in a cool place. The 
brine method of preservation in stone crocks was found 
far superior to covering with parchment paper, storing 
in dry salt, or covering with paraffine. 


So" 
Sheep—Why and What Kind? 


ANY of our Southern farms, which are naturally 

very well adapted to livestock, are entirely de- 

void of them for no other reason than that 
the owners or tenants have not yet come to recognize 
the importance of livestock in connection with a well- 
balanced farm program. Livestock production in con- 
nection with the general farm program tends toward 
a more thorough utilization of the grasses, weeds, and 
forage crops that the land is capable of producing. 
Livestock aid in maintaining or increasing the soil fer- 
tility. It has been conservatively estimated that -it is 
possible to return 75 to 80 per cent of the elements 
utilized in the production of feed crops to the soil in 







the form of manure, if the crops are marketed by the 
livestock route on the farm which produces them. If 
all the crops are hauled off the farm and sold year 
after year, the fertility of the soil is bound to become 
impaired, unless liberal use is made of a suitable kind 
of commercial fertilizer. 


The farmer then who elects to acquire a small flock 
of sheep should seek the advice of his county agent or 
some other qualified person if he has not had previous 
experience in this particular phase of the livestock 
business. Many beginners in the sheep business very 
naturally ask the all-important question, “What is the 
best breed of sheep for us to purchase?” In answer to 
this question, it can well be said that there is no best 
breed. However, the amateur engaging in sheep pro- 
duction should give some thought to this matter with a 
view of acquiring a breed that is already well establish- 
ed in his community or adapted to it. He has the mat- 
ter of not only acquiring a flock at the minimum price 
to consider but he might well think of the most suc- 
cessful channels of marketing his surplus stock. If he 
purchases a breed that is entirely foreign or new to the 
community, chances are pretty good that he will not be 
as successful in selling surplus animals to his neighbors 
or in his community as is the breeder who has sheep 
representing a more popular or useful breed and per- 
haps better adapted to the prevailing conditions, 

Texas Experiment Station. J. M. JONES. 


eo 
Killing Bitterweed With 
Sheep 


ITTERWEED is such a 

nuisance: in the pastures 

of the South that any- 
thing that enables farmers to 
get rid of it should receive 
wide publicity, declares A, D. 
McNair, farm management 
specialist, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Arkansas. 
This plant is sometimes called 
yellow dog fennel, but should 
be termed bitterweed. 


Mr. Hartwell Greeson, who 
lives near Prescott, Arkansas, 
eliminated bitterweed on five 
acres of land in two years 

with a flock of sheep that 

ranged from 20 to 25 head. 
His pasture is now very clean 
‘Bermuda grass and is a strik- 
ing contrast with adjacent 
dand where bitterweed is 
plentiful. 


. C. FLANERY, the ear- 
ly lamb expert from 
Middle Tennessee, says: 

“Your success in sheep rais- 
ing will not depend on the 
breed you select, but really 
on the care that you give 
them from month to month.” 
It is perfectly safe, because 
true, to write in that statement, instead of sheep, cat- 
tle, hogs, or any other kind of livestock. There is 
more in the man than in the breed, provided it is any 
standard breed fitted to do the work required of it. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— _| 


Master Farmer Contests in Seventeen States 


HE Master Farmer movement should mean much 

to agriculture in the years to come. Master 

Farmers will be sought out this year in 17 differ- 
ent states, thus indicating the national character of this 
project fostered by the Standard Farm Papers. In the 
last three years several hundred farmers 
have already been selected for this honor. 
While the score card used in judging the 
candidates must necessarily differ in each 
section of the country according to meth- 
ods of farming, the same ideals as to citi- 
zenship apply in all states. The Master Farmer in 
Minnesota is just about the same sort of substantial 
farmer as the Master Farmer of the East or West or 
South. In years to come when this roll of honor will 
have been greatly enlarged, the Master Farmers of the 
United States should have a very definite influence in 
moulding the sentiment of rural people and in standard- 
izing methods of farming. For the first time a new 
and distinct sort of rural leadership is being created, a 
leadership that will be sane and wholesome and that 
comes directly from the farm. We believe that such a 
project offers great hope for the future.— St. Paul 
Farmer. 
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War Times in Mississippi as Revealed in a 65-year-old Letter Never Before Published 
By CHARLES M. COLE 


Shelby County, Tennessee 


OR the “Old Times” Contest, I am 

sending a letter written by my mother 
65 years ago on the scene of the dreadful 
experiences described and shortly after 
their occurrence. 

The letter, too, has had its share of ad- 
venture, for it never did reach its desti- 
nation. They had no mail in those days; 
letters were delivered by hand. The first 
part of the letter was held nearly two 
months before a promising means of dis- 
patch appeared. The letter was then given 
by my mother to a Confederate soldier 
to be delivered at Columbia, Tenn., 150 
miles away, in such time and manner as 
chance might decree. He did not succeed 
in delivering it, but gave it to another 
soldier. The second soldier, likewise un- 
able to make delivery, returned it to my 
mother. It must have been some months, 
possibly a year, on its unsuccessful wan- 
derings. The letter has been kept by my 
sisters ever since its return. 

During the Civil War my mother made 
several trips, one to Memphis with an ox 
team, where she sold a bale of cotton at 
something over $1 a pound. On this trip 
she became a prisonér of General Wash- 
burn, strange to relate, on the very spot 
where I am now writing—the present 
site of the Peabody Hotel. Subsequently, 
she made another venture in an ox wagon 
to visit a sister at Jackson, Tenn., about 
70 miles north of us. She was again made 
prisoner, this time by a Colonel or Gen- 
eral Shanks, who permitted her to bring 
home a barrel of flour. In subsequent 
raids, through northern Mississippi, he 
always made his headquarters at our 
house. Afterwards, as a member of 
Congress, he showed his friendship by 
occasional correspondence and otherwise 
in memory of these events. 

I am the “Charlie” referred to in the 
letter, “Bettie,” my elder sister, and 
“Billie,” my elder brother. 


Letter of Mrs. Roxana E. Cole, 
Written in 1862 
Ripley, Miss., Nov. 2, 1862. 
Y DEAR Cousin Blanche :—While 
sitting here by the fire this calm and 
holy Sabbath morning (how unlike the 
stormy days so lately passed !), it occurred 
to me to redeem the promise I made in 
my last letter to Mother, that I would 
write to you next. I avail myself of the 
thought with some comfort if not with 
gladness, for oh, Cousin, I have so much 
to tell! 

To begin with, you must know that 
on the 28th of September Van Dorn’s 
and Price’s armies met here, “forming a 
junction” to march on 
Corinth with the inten- 
tion of driving the en- 
emy from their stronghold. Their ar- 
mies, some twenty-five or thirty thousand, 
lay encamped in and around Ripley two 
days, sweeping everything that was to eat, 
that could be bought for love or money; 
cornfields and cribs, potato patches and 
gardens, meat houses and pantries suf- 
fered to the last point of endurance. (We 
little thought that worse was in store 
for us.) 

They commenced fighting at Corinth 
on Friday, I think; on Saturday, harass- 
ing rumors began to reach us of the re- 
pulse of our army; and on Sunday, nearly 
all day long, the heavy boom of countless 
cannon reached our ears and aching hearts, 
keeping us in most painful suspense, yet 
hoping that all was not lost, as they were 
still fighting. But Sunday night brought 
the fearful certainty of our defeat, when 
we were awakened at 1 o’clock with the 
heavy tread of cavalry and baggage wag- 
ons on their retreat. By morning the 
town was full of soldiers, some wounded, 
all famished, and begging for something 
to eat, if but a piece of bread, and, alas, 
all flying before the pursuing enemy. 


THE REPULSE 
AT CORINTH 


ROM all sections of the South come evidences of the most intense interest 

in our series of articles on “Old Times in Dixie,” and we hope to have one 
of these letters in every regular issue during the winter. So many articles 
have been received that we have delayed making the final prize awards in order 
to consider all manuscripts most carefully, 

Of all the letters we have received certainly this week’s is one of the most re- 
markable. In other cases we have memories of what happened long ago; here is 
a vivid, pulsing letter never before published describing war just as it was 
going on around Mrs. Cole at the very time she was writing. And while it 
paints war in all its horror, no one need assume that the soldiers who overran 
the South were worse than others. They carried on war as it has always been 


carried on. 





Ye 


Cousin, this was terrible, and my heart 
was nearly breaking, but it had not come 
to the worst yet. All that miserable 
morning we were cooking and feeding 
famished men, when some officers of Van 
Dorn’s staff arrived. I forget to tell you 
in the right place that Van Dorn and 
staff made our house their headquarters 
when on their way up to Corinth and re- 
sumed their old quarters on their return. 
One of the officers advised Papa to 
move his family from town, as it was 
probable that Van Dorn would make a 
ws Wea Seok stand here and give 
the pursuing enemy a 
ee fight. This alarm 
spread, and now, Cousin, began a scene 
of terror and con- 


some of the ruffians entered the house, 
and on seeing me they turned short and 
went out saying, “This is not the place 
we thought it.” They evidently came to 
pillage. They pretend that they are only 
allowed to pillage houses deserted by the 
family. We soon found out the difference 
between a tired and famished friendly 
army, and a tired, famished, infuriated 
foe. The ruffians came into the kitchen, 
demanding with frightful oaths that we 
should cook for them; and cook for them 
we did, until Mary and I were both 
“broke down” and could do no more, 

threats and oaths notwithstanding. 
Cousin, I know I shall be swelling my 
letter to an almost unpardonable length 
when I tell you of 





fusion indescriba- 
ble. Many fled from 
town. With my 
children and eight 
of our Negroes 
hurriedly packing 
what valuables we 
could get into our 
one wagon and 
buggy, some of us 
riding, most of us 
walking, we bade a 
tearful and despair- 
ing adieu to our 
dear home. Oh, 
Cousin, can you for 
a moment picture 
to yourself my feel- 
ings when I “turn- 
ed to take a last 
fond look,” (as I 
then thought) at 
the sweet home on 
which we had lav- 
ished so much of 
all that a love of 
comfort could crave (that a limited purse 
would allow) thinking but to return and 
find it in ashes, or at least sacked and gut- 
ted by a brutal enemy. I looked back 
again and again; but could not see my 
poor deserted home for the blinding tears. 
And to add to my distress, sister Martha 
and family were undecided about leaving, 
and I left them harassed with suspense 
as to their fate. I left Papa and Willie 
to follow at last when all hope was gone, 
also to “do the honors” to Gen. Van Dorn 
and staff, who arrived shortly after I 
left. I also left Mary and George (two 
of the servants, you know) for the same 
purpose, who were to fly, too, at the last 
moment for safety. 








Van Dorn “gave Papa to understand” 
that he would not make a stand here, 
and that there was but little danger of a 
AND THEN RE. fight in our immediate 
TURN TO COOK vicinity, and advised him 
FOR FOES to send for me to come 
home, as it was far better for me to. be 
here. So he sent Willie in the night out 
to Mrs. Embrey’s, where I had taken 
refuge, to tell me to come home, which 
I did early Tuesday morning, and well 
indeed it was for our dear home that I 
did, for not-more than 15 minutes after, 





MRS. ROXIE ELIZABETH COLE 


all the trials and in- 
dignities that we 
were subjected to 
during the five mis- 
erable days that we 
were held in “dur- 
ance vile” by the 
enemy. But tell it 
I must. 

Our retreating 
army left here in 
hospitals large 
numbers of wound- 
ed, I do not recall 
how many, left 
without medical at- 
tention or provi- 
sions and with but 
few nurses. The 
care of these poor 
fellows fell heavily 
on the few, in the 
distracted state of 
the town, on sister 
Martha and myself 
principally, we be- 
ing the nearest. We did the best we 
could for them, sent them clothes and 
bedclothes and cooked for them, but 
the Yankee ruffans would often snatch 
it from the stove before it was done. 
I seized a moment one day when none 
of the ruffians were in my house or 
yard, and ran down to the hospital to see 
if I could do something for the poor fel- 
lows, and oh, my God, may I never more 
behold such a sight! 


The two rooms were crowded, the bare, 
hard, blood-stained floor was so nearly 
covered that I could scarcely pass be- 
tween their miserable pallets. A few 
were on cots. Here lay a poor fellow 
shot through the lungs, every breath he 
drew almost a death pang; there a poor 
little smooth-faced, curly-haired boy only 
17 years old, with his knee and arm shat- 
tered, moaning piteously. Some with 
their arms just cut off, some with their 
legs off, others wounded in every imag- 
inable part. I spoke a few trembling, 
horrified words to some I passed until I 
came to a poor boy shot ‘through the 
bowels, who was in the last agonies and 
giving vent to his dying thoughts in 
broken words and moans, and none to 
listen to him. I could brave it no longer. 





My woman's heart failed me, and I sank 
on the blood-begrimed floor by his side, 
crying fit to kill myself, offering such 
words of sympathy, comfort, and conso- 
lation as rose to my lips from my full 
heart. Oh, I thank God that he at least 
was “willing and ready to die, trusting 
and believing in God’s mercy, and glad 
to give his life to such a glorious cause.” 
These were his broken, dying words, 

Some of the poor fellows entreated me 
to take them to my house, which we did 
as soon as our Yankee masters would 
allow me, as they had to be paroled before 
they could be removed. We took three 
with their nurses, making five. Two 
wounded got well enough to leave in a 
week or 10 days, the other, wounded bad- 
ly in the shoulder, lingered three weeks 
after he was wounded and died at last, 
poor fellow, leaving a large family of 
10 children near Florence, Ala. The 
citizens that remained in town took the 
poor fellows from the hospital as fast 
as possible, until nearly every house is 
now a private hospital: Many died at 
the hospital. I saw five poor fellows 
taken out at one time on a litter, to be 
buried in one grave, unshrouded and un- 
coffined, with scarcely even a “martial 
cloak around them,” unless their poor 
soiled blankets be called such. I was 
seized with another fit of crying at the 
dismal sight, for which I was laughed at 
by a squad of Yankee brutes that were 
standing at my gate! Several have died 
in private houses, some have left for their 
homes, others will die or linger out a 
maimed, miserable existence. But I have 
heard of some things even worse than 
wounds and death. 


One night a woman’s scream smote 
upon our ears, scream after scream for 
10 minutes, at least (it seemed an age 
to me) ; then all was still. We knew not 
whether help had come to the poor suf- 
ferer or that some dread crime had been 
committed and the victim silenced. Mid- 
night passed and all was yet still, and 
hope began to whisper that villainy was 
satiated, and that we, sister Martha, and 
her helpless daughters would escape. Not 
yet. Again the despairing shrieks of a 
woman and her children reached us from 
another part of town; and again and 
again during that long, long night these 
screams were heard. 

Well, our turn came at last. Papa had 
made up his mind to submit quietly if 
possible. The ruffians knocked at our 

door (or rather lum- 

bered) and demanded 
_ admittance. Papa open- 

ed the door and asked 
to know their business. One raised his 
pistol and ordered him to stand, while 
the other proceeded to sack the house. 
We were pretty well prepared for thm 
and they found but little to reward their 
pains. After rummaging and pulling out 
the contents of every trunk, drawer, box, 
and satchel, one of them placed his pistol 
against Papa’s breast and demanded his 
purse and watch. Papa meekly “forked” 
his purse over, with 25 or 30 dollars in 
Confederate bills (he had stocked it for 
them and was afraid to offer less) and 
politely informed them that he had no 
watch, hadn’t worn one in 10 years. They 
annihilated him with curses and threats 
and demanded to know if that was all 
his money and what he had done with it, 
and if there was not a gold watch in the 
house. Then my poor, dear, good, honest 
papa told the first untruth I ever heard 
him utter. Fifty dollars would cover our 
losses on that night, and glad indeed was 
I to escape so lightly. 


Postscript 
December 28, 1862. 


PSASEE two months ago, my dear 
Cousin, I laid down this long letter, 


(Concluded on page 18) 


“MY FATHER 
TOLD HIS FIRST 
UNTRUTH”’ 
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The Progressive Formep 


Second Growth—Woods of the Future 


How to Get Full Value From the ‘‘Pines Which Come Back’’ by Proper Cutting and Selling 
By W. W. ASHE 


United States Forest Service 


HE Southern States have been won- 

derfully blest in their “pines which 
come back.” Almost any piece of naked 
soil is rapidly colonized by these native 
and volunteer immigrants. The South- 
land in this respect is in wonderful con- 
trast to a great part of the Lake States, 
where nothing of value grows on 
millions of acres of cut-over land, once 
in heavy woods, and many thousand acres 
of old field and pasture lands which have 
been turned out still lie uncovered and 
waste. It is this fecundity of Southern 
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The fact that timber is a crop is being 
stressed. But ordinarily it is not a crop 
all of which matures at once; it is not 
a crop which justifies that all of it be 
immediately harvested or cut. 

A soil is capable of producing a certain 
amount of wood a year. We will say 
that a certain site has a capacity to pro- 
duce two cords a year. By this it is not 


Photo by W. W. Ashe. 


PINES THAT ARE “COMING BACK” 


Siender poles of shortleaf pine, about 40 per acre, left in cutting a heavy, thrifty young 
stand, that will farm the basis for a second cut on this same land within two decades. 
twice as many had been left the average yield per acre could have been increased more than 


100 board feet per year. 


pines, their taking of nearly every spot 
of vacant soil, which has produced in the 
woods the once despised second growth 
and in the old fields has established the 
old-field pine, once held as almost be- 
neath contempt. Both are now having 
their day. Much of our woods are al- 
ready second growth; the woods of the 
future will be all second growth, It will 
be only a few years until all pine timber 
which is locally cut will be second growth 
and until all timber which is locally used, 
unless brought from a great distance, 
will come from second growth. 


Are You Getting Full Value? 


HERE are two points which should 

receive the very fullest consideration 
before selling a stand of second-growth 
pine. You should consider, first, the 
price at which you sell. The best way to 
have assurance that you are selling at 
the current market price is to have a 
‘number of persons submit offers for the 
‘purchase of your timber. As a rule it is 
ot difficult at the present time to get 
several offers ér bids and then to ascer- 
tain what is a reasonable price.. But 
there is another consideration which is 
probably more important than price and 
which must be considered at the same 
time and that is what part or how much 
of the timber you intend to sell or cut. 


Note the white spots on every tree which is not to be cut. 


meant that a stand 30 years old will pro- 
duce 60 cords, or an average of two 
cords a year, but that a stand at the 
time when it is, let us say, 30 years old is 
laying on that year two cords. This same 
stand up to the time when it was 10 years 
old may have been making at the rate of 
less than a cord an acre a year. That is, 
the sorl has the capacity for producing 
two cords per acre, but it is necessary 
that there be a certain number of trees 
of fairly large size and a certain number 
of cords per acre already growing upon 
the land in order to secure this result. 
If all the timber is taken off, then the 
little pines will come again, starting 
from the seed. It is true, there is some- 
thing growing on the land but the land 
is not producing to its full capacity. You 
have buried the talents entrusted to you; 
they are not being used. 


Hold at Least Half 


T= way in which timber is cut and 
the amount of growing wood, which 
is continuously Jeft upon the land in 
large measure determines the profit 
which comes from timberland. That is, 
all of a stand of second-growth pine, 
even though most of the trees therein 
may be 12 inches and even more in diam- 
eter, should not be regarded as the crop. 
Only a portion of these trees represents 


the crop; the remainder represents a 
portion of the capital or growing stock, 
and must be held and kept growing in 
order to secure this maximum yield, 
which the soil is capable of producing. 
As a matter of theory, as the scientists 
say, it would be desirable were it possi- 
ble to do so, to take out each year from 
each acre just that timber which repre- 
sents one year’s growth—that maximum 
growth which is made at this point where 
the soil has its maximum producing ca- 
pacity. Bear this in mind, and never 
lose sight of it; it is the basis of all 
methods of making timberland profitable. 
No matter how: urgent the need, no mat- 
ter how insistent the buyer, hold upon 
the land a large part, at least half, of 
all the timber which in your mind the 
soil is capable of sustaining. It would 
be far better could you hold two-thirds, 
but it is not always possible to hold this 
much in making a sale to a sawmill. 


A second-growth stand of pine 30 or 
more years old offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for improvement cuttings. When 
such a stand was of sapling size many 
of the most rapidly growing trees devel- 
oped large limbs. This resulted in knotty 
wood. Knotty wood is not of high value 
for lumber. Very knotty boards, if you 
buy them at a town, will cost about $20 
a thousand feet. Clear boards, on the 
other hand, which are free from knots 
will cost about twice this. The scarcity 
of the clear lumber fixes its price. The 
second-growth stands of pine offer won- 
derful opportunities for handling them 
so as to promote the production of clear 
lumber. In making a first sale from 
these stands, the very largest and, un- 
fortunately as a rule, rather the knottiest 
trees should be sold. Undoubtedly the 
buyer may be insistent, but if you are 
equally so you will eventually be able to 
make a sale according to your own speci- 
fications. Another point to be consid- 
ered is that it costs much more propor- 
tionately to log and mill small timber 
than to log and mill large timber. The 
essential matter is that in cutting in a 
stand of second-growth pine for the first 
time, you should and must insist on sell- 
ing only the very largest trees. 


Cut to Produce Clear Timber 


T IS unfortunate that the largest trees 

in the second growth stand as a rule 
are the knottiest and have the lowest 
relative value. This is sometimes dis- 
couraging, for even at best second- 
growth timber sells at comparatively low 
prices compared with old timber, but this 
difference in price is due very largely to 
these two points which have been stress- 
ed, that is, difference in the quality of the 


wood, and difference in the size of the 
trees. The thing to do is to produce in 
the second-growth stands timber which 
as nearly as possible approaches old 
growth in these two essential and valu- 
able characteristics, size and clearness. 
In case you sell or cut the medium size 
trees in such a stand, that is the slender 
poles just a few inches smaller than the 
largest trees, but with much longer and 
cleaner stems, you destroy the possibility 
of producing timber which will even ap- 
proach in quality and size that in the old 
virgin stands. If you will inspect the 
trees in a typical second-growth stand, 
you will notice that the largest trees have 
many knots on the stem and that their 
limbs come rather low down. These are 
the trees for immediate removal, the 
trees to be sold now. They are the only 
ones which should be cut at the first 
cutting. 


Maintain Soil Production 


HAT takes place when these larg- 

est trees are cut? Examine the 
cross-section picture showing the rings 
of growth. There is the whole history 
of that tree written in this section of 
wood, Notice the wide rings in the very 
center and how these rings gradually 
come closer together, then notice further 
how toward the outside the rings again 
become wide. The tree at first grew 
rapidly, having plenty of light and not 
being crowded by trees near it. Larger 
trees soon, however, began to crowd, 
growth became slow, and finally very 
slow. The larger trees were excluding it 
from sunlight and their roots, going 
deeper into the soil, were taking from 
it the essential moisture. The larger 
trees in the stand were then cut. At once, 
almost immediately, greatly accelerated 
growth followed. This is shown by the 
widened rings. But there is still another 
point. At the time when growth began 
to slow up the limbs died off. The stem 
had become clean up to a considerable 
height. Most of the wood laid on dur- 
ing on the second period of rapid growth 
represents clear lumber free of knots. 
This tree, of course, is still too small to 
have high value. It shows, however, the 
principle. It should have been left stand- 
ing for 10, possibly 15 more years. It 
would then have been of sufficient size to 
have produced saw logs of a diameter 
which could be very economically logged 
and milled. 


You may say that a sawmill man will 
pay no more for such clear timber than 
for knotty stock. In that, you are wrong. 
It is possible that a mill merely cutting 
rough scantlings will pay no more, but 
in case you have a large amount of clear 
timber of this kind you can confidently 
expect to secure a far higher price for it 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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IT GREW FAST AFTER THINNING 
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—Photo by W. W. Ashe. 


Section of stem of shortleaf (rosemary) pine showing slow growth (about nine years of 


growth to an inch) while a slender pole in a dense stand of larger trees. 
ed by a very rapid growth (1 inch to 2% inches in four years) after 


slow growth was follow 


This period of 


the larger trees were cut and the pole left isolated. 
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How to Fertilize Tobacco Land 
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Report of Experts Summarizes Practices Growers Have Found Profitable 


By E. C. WESTBROOK, 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


A COMMITTEE composed of tobacco 
44% specialists and agronomists from 
Washington, D. C., Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
held a meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., re- 
cently, to agree on 
unified fertilizer rec- 
ommendations for 
tobacco in the states 
concerned. 


The recommenda- 
tions are based on 
results of experi- 
ments conducted in 
the states represen- 
ted. Some conditidns of soil and cli- 
mate are similar in many sections of 
this territory, hence much of the ex- 
perimental data obtained in the vari- 
ous states are comparable. We give be- 
low the recommendations of the commit- 
tee with reference to the fertilization of 
tobacco grown on average soils in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia in 1928, for the benefit of 
those who are interested in the produc- 
tion of tobacco, or who may be inter- 
ested in the manufacture of fertilizer for 
tobacco. We believe they can be studied 
with profit. 

FERTILIZATION FOR BRIGHT FLUE- 

CURED TOBACCO 
Analyses of Mixtures 

For Heavy or More Productive Soils.—Eight 
per cent available phosphoric acid, 3 per 
cent ammonia, and 5 per cent potash, except 
for gray soils with red subsoils of the Cecil 
series where 8 per cent available phosphoric 
acid, 3 per cent ammonia, and 3 per cent 
potash is recommended. 

For Light or Less Productive Soils.—Eight 
per cent available phosphoric acid, 4 per cent 
ammonia, and 6 per cent potash. 

For Control of “Sand-drown” (Magne- 
stum Hunger) 

For sections where “sand-drown” is preva- 
lent, it is recommended that fertilizers carry 
2 per cent magnesium (MgO). This may be 
derived from sulphate of potash-magnesia, 
dolomitic limestone, or any other material 
carrying magnesia in forms known to be 
available to the plant. 

Amount of Fertilizer 

Use 800 to 1,200 pounds per acre 

drill at or just before transplanting. 
Sources of Plant Food Constituents 

Phosphoric Acid.—Derived from acid phos- 
phate. 

Potash.—Derived from sulphate of potash- 
magnesia, high grade muriate of potash, or 
high grade sulphate of potash. Available ex- 
perimental data at this time from bright 
tobacco sections of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia have shown that 
high grade muriate of potash frequently pro- 
duces tobacco of equal or better yield and 
market value than that produced by sulphate 
of potash. Experience has shown, however, 
that an excessive amount of chlorine in fer- 
tilizers used on tobacco injures its growth, 
producing! a thick brittle leaf, and also has 
an unfavorable effect upon its burning qual- 
ity. It is recommended, therefore, that fer- 
tilizers be compounded with the above named 
sources of potash in such proportion that 
the fertilizer mixtures shall contain not more 
than 2 per cent of chlorine. Since research 
has shown that heavier applicatiofis of high- 
grade potash are profitable, it is recommended 
that the potash content of mixed fertilizers 
exceed that of ammonia by at least two units, 
except for gray soils with red subsoils of 
the Cecil series. 

Nitrogen.—One-half of the nitrogen should 
be derived from cottonseed meal, fish scrap, 
or other high-grade organic materials of 
plant or animal origin. The remaining’ half 
should be derived from urea and standard 
inorganic sources such as nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia, at least one-fourth 
of the total being supplied by nitrate of 
soda. 

FERTILIZERS FOR DARK TOBACCO 
(SUN-CURED AND SHIPPING) 
Analyses of Mixtures 
Use 8 per cent available phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, and 3 per cent potash. 
Amount of Fertilizer 
Use 600 to 1,000 pounds per acre in the drill 

at or just before transplanting. 
Sources of Plant Food Constituents 

Phosphoric Acid.—Derived from acid phos- 
phate. 

Potash.—Derived from sulphate of potash- 
magnesia, high-grade muriate of potash, or 
high-grade sulphate of potash. 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


in the 


Nitrogen.—One-half of the nitrogen should 
be derived from cottonseed meal, fish scrap, 
or other high-grade organic materials of 
plant or animal origin. The remaining half 
should be derived from urea and standard 
inorganic sources such as nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia, at least one-fourth 
of the total nitrogen being supplied by ni- 
trate of soda. 

The committee was: W. W. Garner, Wash- 
ington; T. B. Hutcheson, Virginia; E. G. 
Moss, North Carolina; E. Y. Floyd, North 
Carolina; L. G. Willis, North Carolina; T. S. 
Buie, South Carolina; R. E. Currin, Sr., South 
Carolina; E. C. Westbrook, Georgia; J. M. 
Carr, Georgia; C. B. Williams, North Caro- 
lina. 


To many, interpretation is unnecessary, 
but no doubt there will be some who 
would like to have some parts of the re- 
port explained more fully. In the first 
paragraph of the report “for heavy or 
more productive soils” refers to the av- 
erage sandy loam tobacco soils in the 
Coastal Plain section. They range from 
average to higher fertility. They are 
the soils that produce the bulk of our 


The use of about 300 pounds of dolo- 
mitic limestone to the ton of fertilizer 
will be sufficient in most cases to correct 
magnesium hunger. If large quantities 
of limestone are used, there is likely to 
be loss from root diseases. The lime- 
stone will probably cause a small amount 
of the phosphoric acid to revert, but this 
is usually negligible. We have rarely ob- 
served sand-drown in Georgia, but in 
some states it is very common. 

In that part of the report referring to 
“potash” careful attention should be given 
to the proportion of sulphate of potash 
and muriate of potash. Only high-grade 
muriate should be used. It is very doubt- 
ful if much more than 40 per cent of the 
potash should come from this source. 
The remaining 60 per cent should come 
from sulphate of potash or sulphate of 
potash-magnesia. This will give enough 
muriate of potash to insure any benefit 
that may be derived from it. If much 
more than 40 per cent comes from muri- 











bright tobacco. On these soils an 8-3-5 
fertilizer, that is, one that contains 8 ‘per 
cent phosphoric acid, 3 per cent ammonia, 
and 5 per cent potash, has usually given 
the best results. 

In the second paragraph, by “for light 
or less productive soils” is meant rather 
poor sandy soils with low nitrogen con- 
tent and soils where yields are inclined 
to~be small. On this class of soils an 
8-4-6 fertilizer has given satisfactory re- 
sults. 

“For control of sand-drown (magne- 
sium hunger),” unfortunately some fer- 
tilizer manufacturers apparently have held 
the opinion that low-grade manure salts 
could be used instead of sulphate of pot- 
ash-magnesia and desired results obtain- 
ed. The fact that tobacco fertilizer has 
been put on the market with all or a 
large per cent of the potash derived from 
low-grade manure salts has resulted in a 
great many poor crops of tobacco. Low- 
grade manure salts contain large quanti- 
ties of chlorine, which is injurious to 
tobacco and gives a crop of weed with 
very poor burn. The general use of to- 
bacco fertilizer containing large quanti- 
ties of low-grade manure salts is likely 
to give that section a reputation of pro- 
ducing tobacco of poor burn. 


¥ ee r 


THIS PICTURE OF HIS FIELD CONVINCES US THAT J. J. SOLDEN, TIFTON, GA.. KNOWS HOW TO GROW TOBACCO 


ate, there is danger of lowering the burn- 
ing quality of tobacco sufficiently to cause 
complaint by the tobacco manufacturer. 


We now come to nitrogen, which is a 
very important part of the tobacco fer- 
tilizer, since the kinds and amount used 
are likely to greatly affect yield and qual- 
ity of the tobacco. Although some in- 
organic forms, especially nitrate of soda, 
have consistently given large yields of 
high quality tobacco, where it has been 
used as the sole source of nitrogen in 
experiments for a period of years, it is 
usually considered somewhat safer for 
the ayerage farmer to have a part of 
the nitrogen for his tobacco fertilizer 
derived from organic materials, because 
of the leaching on very sandy soils some 
years. Cottonseed meal, fish scrap, and 
dried blood are all good organic sources. 
There does not appear to be much ad- 
vantage of having a combination of or- 
ganic materials over a single source. 


Sulphate of ammonia has not given as 
large yields of bright tobacco nor to- 
bacco of as high quality, as nitrate of 
soda, and where it is used it is doubtful 
if the best results can be obtained where 
more than one-fourth of the nitrogen is 
derived from this source. While urea is 
chemically organic, its action in fertilizer 


is more like that of inorganics. Urea 
has not been thoroughly tried out, but 
it has shown promise of being a desira- 
ble source of nitrogen for tobacco. If 
used, it is doubtful if the fertilizer manu- 
facturers would be justified in using urea 
except in small quantities until it has been 
given a more thorough test. 


Of the inorganic sources of nitrogen, 
nitrate of soda has been outstanding for 
bright tobacco, in that it has given large 
yields of good tobacco dry years and wet 
years on a great variety of soils. There- 
fore, it would appear ‘that a large part 
of the inorganic nitrogen should be de- 
rived from this source. 


COURTHOUSE CROWDED AT 
GEORGIA TOBACCO MEETING | 


GATHERING of tobacco growers 
greater than the seating capacity of 
the courthouse at Tifton, Georgia, at- 
tended the annual winter meeting re- 
cently. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Coastal Plain Experiment 

















Station at Tifton and the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. S. H. Starr, di- 
rector of the experiment station, pre- 
sided. The speakers were J. M. Carr, 
government -tobacco specialist, Dr. R. C. 
Thomas, tobacco disease and insect spec- 
ialist, working at Tifton, Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, J. M. Purdom, 
tobacco specialist and large grower, and 
E. C. Westbrook. 

Georgia growers were advised not to 
increase their tobacco acreage next year. 
They were advised to use 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds of fertilizer per acre analyzing 
8-3-5 generally speaking but to use an 
8-4-6 on the sandier soils. The varieties 
that gave best results at the Tifton sta- 
tion were Jamaica, Yellow Pryor, and 
Cash. Warning was sounded against buy- 
ing seed from any except reliable seeds- 
men, several growers having lost heavily. 

Special attention was directed to the 
preparation and care of the seedbed. Treat- 
ing seed against diseases or buying treated 
seed was urged. Considerable loss: from 
root knot caused by nematodes was re- 
ported and specialists advised crop rota- 
tions in which crops immune to the trou- 
ble will be grown before each crop of 
tobacco. Cc. A. WHITTLE. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Harmony Marks American Farm Bureau Meet | 


Edward A. O'Neal of Alabama Re-elected Vice-President of National Organization 
By GILBERT GUSLER 


HE re-election of Sam H. Thompson 

as president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for another two-year 
term at its ninth annual convention held 
. in. Chicago Decem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7, 
marked the end of 
probably the most 
harmonious meeting 
of that organization 
since its inception. 
Never before have 
the delegates pre- 
sented a more united 
front on all impor- 
tant problems. The 
unanimous approval of the administration 
by the voting delegates indicated the de- 
termination of all sections to carry on 
the battle for farm relief legislation 
similar to the McNary-Haugen bill. A 
new record of attendance was established 
with more than 1,500 delegates and visi- 
tors registered. In 1925, when President 
Coolidge addressed the convention, the 
registration indicated an attendance of 
less than 700. 


Reiterate Farm-relief Stand 


ARM relief played an important part 

in the convention program. In Presi- 
dent Thompson’s opening address, he 
stated the policy of the organization when 
he said, “We want no government price- 
fixing; we want no government subsidy, 
either direct or indirect ; we want to avoid 
putting the government into business, 
and therefore we insist upon a law that 
will require each marketed unit of the 
commodity to pay its share in the costs 
of its own stabilization and protection.” 


The McNary-Haugen bill was also 
championed by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land who said that the bill may be eco- 
nomically unsound, but was no more so 
than the protective-tariff system or other 
price-fixing methods used in America. 

The disposition of Muscle Shoals com- 
manded a prominent place also in the in- 
terest of the convention. The use of 
Muscle Shoals for the production of fer- 


Timely 


Use Certified Irish Potato Seed 


LLANT certified Irish potato seed: 

Make arrangements for seed now. 
Whether one is planting a bushel for 
home use or many bushels for the mar- 
ket, it pays to use 
certified seed. Be 
sure that seed are 
obtained only from 
reliable dealers in 
order that seed 
that is really cer- 
tified may be se- 
cured. Eleven thou- 
sand, six hun- 
dred and twenty- 
seven tests made in 
17 states and eight Canadian provinces 
@ave an average increased yield of 46 
bushels more per acre for certified seed 
over uncertified. In many cases the yield 
is double that of the uncertified. In tests 
in South Carolina the certified seed pro- 
duced a much bigger percentage of No. 
I’s, the seed from the uncertified running 
heavily to the No. 2’s. In Louisiana the 
increased yields have consistently run 
from 35 to 50 bushels per acre. Instances 
of this kind could be multiplied time with- 
oF number. Certified seed may usually 

bought for about 50 cents to $1 per 
bushel more than the uncertified. 


Don’t Skimp on Potato Seed 


Most folks in planting Irish potatoes, 
cut the pieces too small. It does not 





GILBERT GUSLER 





L. A. NIVEN 


tilizer which represents a big item in 
farm production costs, as a measure of 
farm relief was urged by Hon. Lister 
Hill, Congressman from Alabama, who 
advised the farmers to insist that Con- 
gress fulfill its promise to give them 
cheaper and better fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals. 


Pershing on Relief and Defense 


A NATIONAL program for farm re- 
lief as related to national defense, as 
outlined by General John J. Pershing in 
the feature address of the convention, in- 
cluded the wise utilization of land within 
our boundaries, the consideration of the 
problems of flood control, the develop- 
ment of waterways, a merchant marine 
amply large to assure the development 
of overseas commerce, and a sane system 
of military preparedness. That the nat- 
ional policies have not been at all ade- 
quate to meet the needs of American ag- 
riculture, especially in this post-war per- 
iod, was pointed out by General Persh- 
ing who said :— : 

“Unless some way through national 
effort is found of raising the level of 
prices on our basic products sufficiently 
to meet production costs and give a mar- 
gin of profit that will enable the actual 
producers to hold their land and provide 
for its constant improvement, then the 
small farmer is doomed. The creation of 
a just balance among the various agricul- 
tural and industrial interests is essential 
to our economic independence.” 


Legislation Claims Spotlight 
O* THE 15 resolutions adopted by the 

convention, a marked majority had 
to do with legislation. The most im- 
portant one dealt with the federation’s 
national agricultural policy, advocating 
the continuance of the fight for some fed- 
eral relief in handling surpluses. “We 
insist that legislation which contains the 
principles embodied in the McNary- 
Haugen bill with such improvements as 
experience and good judgment may sug- 


gest shall again be passed by Congress.” 

An elaborate national flood control pro- 
gram to be carried out by army engineers 
and paid for by the Federal Government 
was outlined in another resolution. 

A change in the tariff act so that the 
United States tariff commission may 
more effectively serve agriculture in the 
cases before it was recommended. 

The development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterways and other inland 


waterways was advocated as a means of - 
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~ EDWARD A. O'NEAL 
Mr. O'Neal, nresident of Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau was re-elected vice-president of Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau at its recent meeting in 
Chicago. 


preventing excessive transportation costs. 
The principles contained in the Madden 
Bill concerning the re-opening of Muscle 
Shoals to produce fertilizer were again 
supported by the resolutions. 
The development of an expert and pro- 
fessional service for codperative associa- 


tions by the Federation was approved and 
the executive officers were directed to 
set up this department as rapidly as possi- 
ble in another resolution. 

Taken as a whole, the resolutions adop- 
ted by this ninth convention largely re- 
affirmed the organization’s former poli- 
cies and provided little new basis for the 
working program. Further development 
of the Home and Community Depart- 
ment was urged as a means of giving 
greater attention to community phases of 
agriculture. 

Edward A. O’Neal, of Alabama, was 
unanimously re-elected vice-president. 
Delegates chosen to serve on the Board 
of Directors are as folows :— 


Northeastern Region 
Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. (two 
years). ; 
George M. Putnam, Concord, N. H. (two 
years). 
Central 
L. B. Palmer, Pataskala, Ohio (two years). 
M. L. Noon, Jackson, Mich. (two years). 
Chas. E. Hearst, Des Moines, Iowa (two 
years). 
Western 
A. Ahlf, Colusa, Calif. (two years). 
Fred B. Rodgers, Colfax, Wash. (one year). 


Southern Region 
James W. Davis, Baltimore, Md. 


On Stronger Financial Footing 


HE national farm bureau organiza- 

tion is now on a stronger footing 
financially than at any time since its be- 
ginning. Marked progress has been 
made in the last three years during which 
a debt has been wiped out and a cash re- 
serve built up. At the end of 1923, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation owed 
$49,326. Today, the organization has a 
cash reserve fund totaling $17,332.96. 

Membership dues collected from the 
state organizations in the year ended 
November 30, 1927, totaled $136,023.68 
compared with $139,379.78 in the preced- 
ing year. Iowa paid in $29,556; Illinois, 
$25,169.39; New York, $13,210; Indiana, 
$11,897.50; Ohio, $11,873.49. Michigan 
has paid $4,394.10; Missouri, $1,949.50; 
Nebraska, $360: Alabama, $3,132; Ten- 
nessee, $2,340.50; Louisiana, $1,476.50; 
and other states, $30,664.70, 


Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pay to skimp in the matter of the quan- 
tity of seed used. Many try to get along 
with 9 to 10 bushels per acre, but this is 
too small a quantity. Use from 15 to 18 
bushels, cutting so that no piece will be 
less than an ounce to an ounce and a half 
in weight. In Great Britain, many grow- 
ers plant as much as 35 to 37 bushels, or 
a ton per acre. Certainly it will pay us 
to plant 15 to 18 bushels per acre, where 
the rows are 3 to 3% feet wide. 


Grape Cuttings From New Wood 


“1 WANT to make some grape cuttings. 
What is the best way of doing this?” 


Make the cuttings 8 to 10 inches long, 
leaving two to four buds at least. Wood 
of the previous season’s growth that is 
thoroughly mature, strong and vigorous 
and containing well developed buds, should 
be used. Very small wood, near the end 
of the vine should not be used. At the 
big end of the cutting, make the cut 
squarely, or straight across the piece of 
wood, and let the cut be about one-fourth 
of an inch below the bud. At the upper 
end make a slanting cut an inch or an inch 
and a half above a bud. 


These cuttings may be tied in bundles 
of 25 or 30 and buried in a sandy soil, 
or put in a box of moist sand, putting 
the box in a cool, moist place, like a cel- 


lar. Or, they may be set out immediately 
after making. The latter is the method 
most ordinarily followed in the South. 
If buried in the soil or in a box of wet 
sand, set in rows early in spring. 


Set the cuttings six or seven inches 
apart in rows four feet wide. Use a well 
drained and comparatively rich soil. Plant 
them so that the upper bud is barely 
above the surface of the soil. Pack the 
dirt rather tightly about the base of the 
cutting and half way up. The remainder 
of the soil covering should be compara- 
tively loose. If the cuttings are set im- 
mediately after making, mulch them with 
manure, soil, leaves, or other material. 


Why Mulch Strawberries? 


~ HAT is to be gained by mulching 
strawberry plants, and what is the 
best material to use?” 


The principal good derived from 
mulching strawberries is to conserve 
moisture, and keep the fruit free of dirt 
at ripening time. Where the plants are 
not mulched a hard rain will spatter dirt 
on the berries and cause them to be more 
or less gritty and therefore less desirable. 
Then, too, this mulch will help to keep 
down weeds and grass in the early spring. 
Another advantage of mulching is that 
it prevents the plants being thrown out 


of the ground by alternate freezing and 
thawing. The best material to use is 
either pine straw or wheat straw. We 
prefer pine straw, but where this isn’t 
available, wheat straw will do almost as 
well. Rye straw will do fairly well, but 
oat straw packs too much and should not 
be used if either of the other mentioned 
materials is available. 


Proper Methods of Pruning Roses 


O GET the best results from roses, 

vigorous growing, new wood must be 
produced. To secure such wood pruning 
or severe heading back of the branches is 
necessary. Climbing roses need little or 
no pruning, other than to thin out so as 
to keep them from becoming a thick 
tangled mass and to remove any diseased 
branches. 

The so-called ever-blooming roses 
which produce comparatively small bushes, 
should be headed back. Thin out so as to 
leave four to six of the best branches. 
Cut the others out and burn them. Then 
head back those left to two to four feet, 
depending on the size of the bush, its 
vigor, etc. This heavy heading back 
throws the plant into vigorous growth, 
causing it to produce much new wood, 
which in turn, gives more and better 
blooms than could possibly be had without 
the heading back. Do this work in win- 
ter. In thinning out, do so in such a 
way as to leave the branches properly 
spaced and to leave the strongest and 
most vigorous ones. 
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VERY boy who studies vocational 

agriculture is required to carry a 
project. That is he is expected to do 
some farming for himself under the di- 
rection of his teacher. 

The real object of the project is to 
make the teaching practical, and not just 
simply “book farming.” Incidentally, 
however, the project has several other 
values. 

If the project is to be of any great 
value in connection with the teaching it 
must be done right. If one thing is 
taught in the classroom, and something 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


every father present went home with 
greater confidence in the teacher, the 
school, and the community. 


After the project program is outlined 
for 1928 the plans should be made care- 
fully. They should be businesslike in 
character. The responsibility of the boy, 
the father, and the teacher should be un- 
derstood. 


Recently I visited a school where the 





BUILDING A SCHOOL SHOP 
These boys in the school at Sumner, Georgia, are building a school shop under the 


direction of their teacher of vocational agriculture, M. C. 


concrete for the foundation. 


entirely different is done at home the 
teaching doesn’t amount to much. 


Last week I visited a school where I 
talked to the boys about their projects. 
One of them was keeping a flock of lay- 
ing hens—or at any rate they should have 
been laying hens. 

“What do you feed them?” I asked. 

“Corn,” he replied. 

“Ts that what you are taught to feed in 
the books and bulletins that you study 
in the school?” I inquired. 

“No,” he answered, “but Dad said it 
would do all right.” 

This conversation brings out the need 
for the codperation of parents. I have 
often told fathers that they ought to let 
the boys do the way, so far as possible, 
the teacher recommends—and I have 
added, if the teacher is wrong set him 
right. But I would suggest that if you 
are not sure let him have his way. 


To be of the greatest value the project 


‘should carry out the principles of good 


farming. This means, according to the 
Georgia plan, that a boy should grow a 
Money crop, a soil improvement crop, 
and a supply or feed crop. This may 
seem to be a good sized order for a boy, 
but the size or scope of the projects can 
be in keeping with the age of the boy. 

Of course the teacher, the boy and the 
father should talk over plans for the pro- 
ject together privately. But one of the 
best ways to get the project program 
discussed pleasantly is at a father and 
son banquet. 

At a father and son banquet the boys 
and their dads and the friends of the 
school get together at a supper. Re- 
cently they had such a meeting at Cad- 
This is in Laurens County 
where J. B. Pullen is teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Plates were laid for 82 guests. The 
banquet was served by the girls in the 
home economics department. The school 
officials of the county and the district 
were present. There was a fine musical 
program. Jack Hart, the county agent, 
who is a fine speaker, was present. The 
work of the school and the agricultural 
department was explained. And no doubt 


wen, Here they are mixing 
project plans for 1928 were written down 
in note books provided for this purpose. 
Here are some of the statements I found 
in the books :— 

“I am going to have a strawberry patch, 
and cotton and corn. I am to sow a win- 
ter cover crop where I am to have my 
cotton, and plant peas with my corn. 

“I am going to use the same land for 
three years. 

“IT can finance my own crops from 
money I have made from other projects. 
I am to get 80 per cent of what I make. 

“My father is going to give me time 
to work my projects. 

“My teacher is to visit me each month 
and give me information, and I am to 
keep a complete record of all my labor 
and expenses and receipts.” 

“Will borrow the money to finance my 
crops from my father and give him a 
note. I will get 50 per cent of what I 
make.” 

“Father will finance my crops and he 
will get 25 per cent of the profit that I 
make.” 

These are fair samples of the business 
agreements that fathers and their sons 
are making for their 1928 crops.. They 
are good things for the boys, and prob- 
ably for the fathers. There are great and 
important lessons to be learned in school, 
but I believe the greatest lessons are 
those that help to form habits of thrift 
and energy. We feel that home project 
work, when carried on properly, helps 
teach these lessons. 





| BEAUTIFYING A PATRON'S 
HOME 


HE class in horticulture in the high 

school at Blue Springs, Alabama, re- 
cently spent three periods in getting some 
real experience in making a lawn at one 
of the nearby homes. 

This work was done as a part of the 
joint program of the Agricultural De- 
partment and the Home Economics De- 
partment in the Blue Springs High 
School. This joint program is being car- 
ried on with the aim of home improve- 
ment in the community, and there are a 
great many things in which the boys and 





the girls can work together to secure the 
best results. 

In making this lawn, the correct prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening were car- 
ried out as far as possible. Rose bushes 
were dug up and placed in the garden. 
Undesirable trees were removed, the soil 
fertilized, and then well sodded with Ber- 
muda and sowed in Italian rye. 

Later the class will help set the shrubs, 
and complete the landscaping of this 
home. The program calls for doing 
similar work in other homes. ‘ 

W. D. LUCAS. 





A COMMUNITY LEAGUE | 


O DEVELOP community spirit it is 

a good thing to have a community 
organization of some kind. At the Corner 
High School, in the community around 
Empire, Alabama, we have a community 
league. 

Meetings are held twice a month, The 
problems of the greatest interest to the 
community are discussed, and some kind 
of entertainment is provided. Most of 
the people attend meetings regularly. 

In this community a telephone system 
is being built as a result of these meet- 
ings. Also a power line is being made 
available to the farms in the district. 

Fruit trees have been brought in; new 
crops introduced; a water system install- 
ed; increased interest has been developed 
in livestock; and cotton stalks have been 
destroyed. 








M. H. BRYANT. 


| OFF TO A GOOD START | 


JOCATIONAL agriculture was in- 
troduced at Gorgas, Alabama, this 
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Making Project Plans for 1928 | 


Vocational Teachers Serve the Farmers of Their Districts 


and the farmers of the community are 
interested in soil improvement, and the 
Auburn method of fertilizing cotton. 
More than 600 pounds of vetch was sowed 
in the community this fall. 

J. T. Williamson of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, a recent visitor, gave an 
interesting talk on fertilizers, and as a 
result the farmers, in their evening class, 
are studying the Auburn method. 





| EVENING CLASSES IN HOG 
| FEEDING 


t 4 
HE Georgia State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, under whose direction 

the vocational agricultural program is be- 
ing carried on in 150 communities of the 
state, has employed Frank C. Wickham, 
of Moultrie, Georgia, to assist the voca- 
tional teachers of South Georgia in giv- 
ing special evening courses in hog feed- 
ing to those farmers interested. 

Frank C. Wickham is one of the most 
successful hog feeders in the entire state 
and the statements that he makes about 
hog feeding will be based upon his suc- 
cessful experience of the past few years. 


There will be at least 10 meetings held 
in each community. The schedules for 
these meetings are being arranged at this 
time by L. M. Sheffer, state supervisor 
of agricultural education. 

Some of the meetings have already 
been held. Below is a tentative schedule 
of the classes that are to meet after this 





date. The name of the teacher is given 
first and then place and date of the meet- 
ings. 

Wilkins, M.; Moultrie, January 3%, 


Ga.; 
February 6 and 13, March 23. 
Grant, F.; Ty Ty, Ga.; January 31, Febru- 
ary 7 and 14, March 26. 

Munro, H.; Warwick, Ga,; February 1, 8, 
and 15, March 27. 

Attaway, E.; Pavo, Ga.; February 2, 9, and 
16, March 28. 





A FATHER AND SON BANQUET 


This picture shows the 82 fathers and sons and school officials who recently attended 
the father and son banquet at Cadwell, Georgia, where J. B. Pullen is in charge of the De- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture. 


fall, but already a splendid program is 
under way. There are 33 boys in the 
high school enrolled in the class, and 15 
younger children registered in what is 
called a day-unit class. Thirty-one farm- 
ers are now attending an evening class. 
In all 79 persons are benefiting from 
some type of instruction. 


The program of work that has been 
outlined calls for the landscaping of the 
school ground. The people of the com- 
munity have contributed $65 with which 
to purchase shrubs. Part of the beauti- 
fication program will be carried out this 
spring, and will be completed next year. 

The boys in the agricultural classes. 


Fletcher, W.; Pelham, Ga.; February 3, 10, 
and 19, March 2. , 

Bates, W. B., and Lewis, A. P.; Lakeland, 
Ga.; January 2 and 9, February 20 and 27, 
March 5 and 30. 


Dickinson, G. W.; Hahira, Ga.; January 3, 
and 10, February 21 and 28, March 6, April 2. 

Turk, C.; Sale City, Ga.; January 4 and 1i, 
February 22 and 29, March 7, April 3. 

Reid, J. F.; Camilla, Ga.; January 5 and 12, 
February 23, March 1 and 8, April 4. 

Richards, C. F.; Hopeful, Ga.; January 6 
and 13, February 24, March 2 and 9, April 5. 

Owen, M. C.; Sumner, Ga.; January 16, 19, 
and 24, March 12, 15, and 20. 

Martin, G. I; Sylvester, Ga.; January 17, 
20, and 25, March 13, 16, and 21, 

Walters, T. G.; Okapilco, Ga.; January 18, 
21, and 26, March 14, 17, and 23. 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, December 26—Isn’t it 

fun finding room for the books 
Grandpa sent, installing the radio the 
boys and Dad bought, trying on the 
gloves Aunt Fanny gave you, admiring 
the youngsters’ toys? The day after 
Christmas! What a pleasant, happy day 
it is! 

Tuesday, December 27.—Letters of 
thanks promptly sent carry a note of 
general gratitude. Why not write all 
yours today while your pleasure in the 
gifts is still keen and individual? 

Wednesday, December 28—Is_ the 
family getting tired of the Christmas 
turkey? Cut the meat into cubes and 
add slices of cold boiled Irish potatoes 
and rings of canned pimientos. Heat in 
a white sauce and serve on hot buttered 
toast. 

Thursday, December 29.—Baby needs 
fresh air and sunshine in winter as well 
as in summer. If the weather is too 
cold and stormy for her to be outdoors, 
give her cod liver oil regularly. Con- 
sult the booklet Our Babies if you don’t 
know how much to give. If you haven’t 
it you can get it for 10 cents to cover 
mailing. 

Friday, December 30.—Are there 
some friends to whom you would like 
to give a New Year’s present? A two 
years’ subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman costs only 
$1, but will bring -a pleasant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness all through 1928 
and 1929. 

Sunday, January 1—Néw Year’s Day! 
“The gardener pulls up weeds; if he 
did not he would soon have no flowers. 
In the garden of the spirit, weed out 
those interlopers which are taking up 
the room which could be used for other 
things. Weed out your worries, weed 
out your grudges. Many a ‘Heart- 
Garden’ has far too large a plot of dis- 
likes. Do not cultivate weeds of 
thought; clear your mind of them to 
make space for flowers.” 


| LAST-MINUTE CHRISTMAS 
| SUGGESTIONS ~ 


L 














AVE you forgotten some one on 
your Christmas list until it is too 
ate to buy anything? A good cook solves 
“this problem by giving preserves, jellies, 
cakes, cookies, or other tasty edibles. Or, 
a pretty plant that you have watched 
over, pleases some. 
Not a community in the world is with- 
out a “Christmas tragedy.” A woman 
asked for Christmas toys for her chil- 
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dren. She said, “I have seen my children 
need food and clothing and I have never 
asked for help; but that is not so hard as 
watching them wake up on Christmas 
morning to disappointment.” There are 
people like these in your community. Give 
them the playthings. that Buddy and 
Dorothy have grown tired of. By so do- 
ing, you will have made others happy 
and will be happier yourself. 

On Christmas Eve, just a year ago, the 
catastrophe at Babb’s School House in 
Kiowa County, Oklahoma, occurred. 
You will remember that nearly everyone 
in the county had journeyed to the little 
school house to celebrate this joyous sea- 
son around a Christmas tree. Suddenly, 
there was a puff of smoke, a blaze and a 
great many persons lost their lives in the 
resulting fire. With this terrible happen- 
ing to remind us, let us be very careful of 
the decorations on our trees. We 
shouldn’t have candles on them, but elec- 
tric lights. If we cannot have these, we 
had better do without lights on the tree. 

Are you doing any particular thing 
this Christmas that will 
have its impression on 
your children long after 
they are grown up? For 
instance, one family has 
the custom of gathering 
around the piano for an 
hour on 
Christmas 












































Christmas tree, here is a suggestion: 
Cover a table, such as a library table, 
with a snowy white cloth and decorate it 
with green and red Christmas ropes. It 
is nice to place the table under the ceiling 
light and let the ropes fall from that to 
the four corners of the table. A little 
tinsel or other bright decorations can be 
draped around the edges of the table and 
the gifts piled on it and the floor around 
it. The lighter gifts are tied to the 
ropes. You will find this a pretty sub- 
stitute for any Christmas tree. 


| CHRISTMAS SHADOWS | 


[)>? you ever watch the shadows chas- 
ing over the landscape on a glorious 
day? No wonderful sunshine is there 
without its possible cloud. There is a 
parallel to that in the glorious day of 
Christmas, the birthday of the Prince of 
joy and peace and love. 

And the shadow? It is a fact that 
some men believe whisky drinking a 
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when here upon earth. He should be 
sunk in a cold, cold pond of water—and 
that, too, is too good for him. 

But not many men would drink if they 
realized the sorrow beforehand.* Very 
few men are naturally mean. This is 
just a reminder to the man who might 
be tempted. 


CHRISTMAS DAY GOODIES 
ft veal because it’s Christmas there is 

no reason why we should overload 
our stomachs with too much rich food. 
We can attain the Christmas spirit and 
get more joy out of the day if we have 
plenty but not too much food. 


Let’s start with breakfast. Suppose 
we have oranges, oatmeal with a few 
dates cut up in it and with cream and 
sugar, sausage with fried potatoes, toast, 
and coffee or cocoa to drink. This is not 
an unusual breakfast, but it is enough for 
any person and is easy for mother to 
prepare on a day that promises to be a 
busy one for her. 

For dinner, we may want to start with 
a clear soup. However, we can omit it 
and have the chicken or turkey first, or 
a fruit cocktail which is light and appe- 
tizing. Of course, the turkey is stuffed 
and has lots of delicious gravy. Then 
we want two vegetables. One of these 

may be potatoes, but never serve 
Irish and sweet 
potatoes at the same 
meal. If we have 
mashed potatoes, 
canned peasor 
string beans are 
nice to accompany 
them. 














A NEW STUNT—A DISHWASHING CONTEST FOR FLAPPERS 
“Fine!” said the managing editor (a man), “if we could only get all the flappers entered into a daily con- 


test of that kind.” 


“Fine!” said Mrs. Hutt (a woman who has washed more than a few), “if we could only 


get all the dirty dishes entered in a contest of that kind daily.” 


eve, and singing by candle light, the old 
Christmas carols or any favorite songs. 
Who can forget the thrill and joy of that 
magic hour? 

Another family invites the loneliest per- 
son it knows, to dinner. This may be a 
poor person or the teacher or the banker. 
There is another that hangs Christmas 
wreaths at every window. To that family, 
wherever it goes, a Christmas wreath 
will remind it of happy Christmas days 
at home. A light in each window is a 
joy to the passer-by. These are only a 
few of the many little customs that serve 
the purposes that grow dearer each year. 


If, for any reason, you cannot have a 


proper celebration for His coming. It is 
a custom less popular, more condemned 
than ever before, but in a few places the 
practice holds. 


Hanging is too good for the man who 
selfishly ruins the day to which his dear 
wife and little children have looked for- 
ward with joy. And the money that 
would have brought a shine to the eyes 
of everyone in the hdme goes, not to a 
doll, a comfortable rocking chair, a good 
mattress or a radio—it goes down a man’s 
throat bringing despair. The man who 
causes unhappiness to his family and 
neighbors by drinking at this season is 
the man who cast a stone at the Savior 


We always think 
of a few salted 
nuts or olives as 
being appropriat' 
for Christmas, a: 
we do of cranberry 
sauce. 


Then we want a 
salad. With a heavy 
dinner, when we 
eat lots of meat 
and vegetables and 
must have somé 
room for the des: 
sert, a light salad! 
is best. A fruit or 
tomato jelly salad 
is about the right 
thing. Some home 
canned asparagus 
with a sweet pep- 
per ring on it is 
good, too. 


For dessert, we 
may have pie—rich 
mince pie if we 
like or perhaps aii 
apple pie witha lit- 
tle bit of cheese; 
or just to be dif- 
ferent, we may 
have some gelatine 
and fruit cake. The grown-ups usually 
want a cup of coffee with their meal, but 
the children should have milk instead. 


After the dinner is all over and the 
afternoon has been devoted to having a 
wonderful time with the friends and rel- 
atives who have been in or whom we 
have gone to see, we like to have some- 
thing more to eat. This meal should be 
one that is easy to prepare and one that 
does not use up all the chicken, because 
there will be enough dinner tomorrow 
if saved tonight. 

Suppose for the Christmas supper we: 
have some nourishing sandwiches, per- 
haps a simple salad, a few of the cookies 


Herbert Photos, Inc. 
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sister made yesterday and some _ hot 
chocolate. We might even eat some of 
the Christmas candy if we must have 
dessert. 

Here are a few recipes to help out on 
Christmas day :— 

Tomato Soup.—One quart canned tomatoes, 
1 pint water, bit of bay leaf, 2 teaspoons su- 
gar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 
tablespoons flour and a slice of onion. Cook 
the tomatoes, water, seasoning, and sugar 2 
minutes; strain and add salt. Brown the 
butter and flour cooked together; bind and 
strain into soup dishes. 

Reast Turkey or Chicken.—Dress, clean, 
stuff, and sew up opening in chicken or tur- 
key. Place on side on rack in large flat 
pan, rub entire surface with salt, spread 
breast, legs, and wings with % cup butter, 
rubbed until creamy and mixed with cup 
flour. Dredge bottom of pan with flour. 
Place in hot oven and when flour on bird 
begins to brown, reduce heat, and baste ev- 
ery 15 minutes till tender. For 10 pounds it 
takes about 3 hours. To baste use % cup 
butter melted in 4% cup boiling water. After 
this is used baste with fat in pan. Put wa- 
ter in pan to prevent flour on bottom from 
burning. Turn bird frequently to brown 
evenly. 

Stuffing.—(Use twice this amount for large 
turkey.) Two cups cracker crumbs, 2 cups 
bread. crumbs (4 cups bread crumbs may be 
used), 1% cups butter, 1% cups boiling water, 
salt, pepper, and powdered sage. The can- 
ned turkey seasoning is very good. Melt 
butter in water and pour over crumbs. Sea- 
son to taste. 

Sauce.—Pick over and wash 3 
cups cranberries. Put in saucepan, add 1% 
cups sugar and 1 cup 
boiling water and 
boil 10 minutes. Care 
must be taken that 
they do not boil over. 
Skim and cool. 

Fruit Salad.—Ar- 
range sections of or- 
ange and grapefruit 
in halves of canned 
pears and serve on lettuce leaves with may- 
onnaise. 

Tomato Jelly Salad.—(You will not want 
this unless you omit or use something else 
instead of the tomato soup at first.) To one 
can of stewed or strained tomatoes add 1 
teaspoon salt and % box granulated gelatine 
which has soaked 15 minutes in % cup cold 
water. Pour into small cups and chill, Serve 
on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 

Nut and Cheese Sandwiches.—Mix equal 
parts of grated cheese and chopped nuts, and 
season with salt and pepper. If not of the 
consistency to spread easily, add a little 
mayonnaise or thick cream. Spread evenly 
on thin slices of bread. Put in hot oven, 
toast lightly and serve immediately while hot. 

Cecoa.—Three tablespoons cocoa, % cup su- 
gar, few grains salt, 4 cups milk, 4 cup boil- 
ing water. Scald milk. Mix cocoa, sugar 
and salt, adding enough boiling water to make 
smooth paste; add remaining water and boil 
5 minutes. Pour*“into scalded milk. Beat 2 
minutes with egg beater. 


| GAMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS | 
Beast, Bird, or Fish 


Sees players stand or are seated, pre- 
ferably in a circle. One player 
stands or sits in the center with a soft 
ball, made by crushing paper or knotting 
up a handkerchief. This is thrown at 
one of the players by the one in the 
center, who says quickly, “Beast, bird, or 
fish!” then repeats one of these classes 
and immediately counts 10, whereupon 
the player who has been. hit by the ball 
must name some beast or bird or fish, 
according to the class last named by the 
thrower. This must be done before the 
latter has finished counting 10. For in- 
stance, the thrower will say as he throws, 
“Beast, bird, or fish!—bird!” whereupon 
the player hit by. the handkerchief must 
name a bird while the thrower counts 10. 
This must not be a repetition of any bird 
previously named in the game. Should 
the player who is hit by the ball fail to 
meet the requirements, he changes places 
with the thrower. Should he succeed, the 








’ thrower repeats the game by hitting some 
other player. 


Russian Hole Ball 
HIS game is played with one small 
ball, or a stone. A series of holes is 
made in the ground large enough to con- 
tain the ball. These holes are placed in 
a straight line, one beyond the other, 
about three feet apart, there being as 
many ‘holes as there are players. All 


holes are numbered, corresponding to the 
numbers of the plavers. 


About 10 feet 





from the first hole, and at right-angles 
to the row, a straight line is drawn on 
the ground, behind which the players 
stand to throw. The first player stands 
directly in line with the row of holes and 
throws for one of them. This is a toss 
of the ball. The ball scores for the 
player according to the number of the 
hole in which it falls, and this number also 
designates the next player. For instance, 
if the ball falls in the third hole, it scores 
three for the first player, who at once 
gives place to No. 3, who in turn has one 
throw. Should this ball fall in hole No. 
5, it scores five for this player, and the 
fifth player will have the next turn. The 
game may be played according to time, 
the one having the highest score at the 
end of 15 or 20 minutes being the win- 


De This, Do That 


Att the players stand facing one of 
their number who is the leader. The 
one who is leader assumes any gymnastic 
position or imitates any action, at the same 
time saying, “Do this!” and the others 
immediately imitate. Should the leader at 
any time say, “Do that!” instead of “Do 
this!” any player who imitates the action 
performed must be seated, or pay a for- 
feit, whichever form of penalty has been 
decided on at the beginning of the game. 
Three mistakes of this kind put a player 
out of the game, 
even when forfeits 
are the penalty. 

The leader may 
choose any gyin- 
nastic positions that 
are familiar, such 
as head bendings, 
trunk bending, arm movements, knee 
bendings, hopping, jumping, dancing 
steps, etc.; or imitate familiar actions 
such as hammering, sawing, washing, 
ironing, sewing, stone cutting, shoveling, 
riding horseback, etc. 


| PECAN RECIPES 


ERE are a number of recipes for 
tasty dishes that can be made from 
pecans :— 

Graham Gems.—One-half cup flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 4 teaspoon salt, % 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup graham flour, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 4% cup sour milk, 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoons shortening, % cup raisins, and % cup 
chopped pecans. Mix and sift first four in- 
gredients. Add graham flour, soda dissolved 
in sour milk, well beaten egg, melted short- 
ening, raisins, and chopped pecans. Bake. 

Breakfast Food.—Use 1 part pecans, 2 parts 
chopped dried fruit, and 3 parts bran or pre- 
pared cereal. This may be mixed and kept 
indefinitely in sealed glass jars. 

Vegetable Soup.—Four cups milk, 4% cup 
grated pecans, % onion, 6 cloves, sprig pars- 
ley, bay leaf, 2 cups tomatoes, 2 teaspoons 
sugar, % cup butter, % tablespoon salt. Scald 
milk with pecans, onion, cloves, parsley, and 
bay leaf. Remove seasoning and strain through 
a sieve. Cook tomatoes with sugar and rub 
through a sieve. Add tomato mixture to milk 
and pour over butter and salt. 


Rolled Oats Bread.—One-fourth cup milk, 
% yeast cake, % cup water, 2 cups flour, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup molasses, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 4% cup boiling water, 1 cup uncooked 
rolled oats, % cup stoned dates or prunes 
(cooked and chopped), or seeded raisins, % 
cup pecans, chopped. Scald milk. When 
lukewarm, add yeast cake dissolved in % cup 
lukewarm water, flour sifted with salt, mo- 
lasses, and mielted butter. Pour boiling wa- 
ter over the rolled oats. When cool, add to 
first mixture. Add chopped fruit and pecans. 
Knead and let rise until double in bulk. 
Knead, place in pan, and let rise again until 
double in bulk. Bake. 

Cheese Patties.—One cup grated cheese, 1 
cup bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons chopped onion, 3 tablespoons lemon 
juice, % cup chopped pecans. Combine in- 
gredients, adding milk if mixture is not of 
proper consistency to make into flat cakes. 
Pan broil and serve with tomato sauce. 


Sweet Potato Loaf.—Two cups mashed sweet 
potatoes, 1 egg, % cup milk, % cup melted 
butter, 1 cup grated cocoanut, % cup raisins, 
% cup chopped pecans, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
6 marshmallows. Combine ingredients, hav- 
ing egg well beaten. Place in buttered bak- 
ing dish, arrange cut marshmallows over top 
or cover ‘with meringue and bake in a slow 
oven 25 minutes. 

Egg Salad.—Six diced hard-boiled eggs, 1 
cup chopped pecans, 1 small bottle stuffed 
olives, 1 small diced celery stalk, 1 teaspoon 
salt, mayonnaise. Combine ingredients and 
mix thoroughly with mayonnaise. Serve on 
lettuce leaf, garnish with mayonnaise and 
sprinkle lightly with paprika. 
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Joy and Christmas 


A Story of Christmas Eve 
By DELLA BARKSDALE 


T ALL happened on Christmas Eve 

night when the streets of the great city 
were filled with crowds of hurrying peo- 
ple moving in every direction. Some were 
pleasure seekers, some belated shoppers, 
others tired workers hastening home to 
prepare for a feast and a big day tomor- 
row, and one, a tiny boy of six, was on 
his way to the “big store” where the day 
before he had visited Santa Claus and 
requested that gentleman to send him a 
top.and skates to Mr. Senew’s house, but 
now the boy must go to the “Home where 
they give boys and girls board” as he put 
it, and he must see Santa Claus and ac- 
quaint him with his change of homes. 

“T don't b’lieve I can find the store!” 
declared the little boy aloud, and the slim 
man who had noticed him and was fol- 
lowing now stepped up and spoke to the 
little fellow, who reminded him of “Mas- 
ter Frank.” 


“ A IN’T lost are you?” inquired the 

man in a kind voice as the boy 
paused at a busy corner and looked 
about. “Where’s your folks to let you 
out on your lone in this fierce mob?” de- 
manded the man. 

“My daddy’s put in a box,” was the 
grave reply, “and as Miss Pat can’t get 
no job, and pay our board, and Mr. Se- 
new can’t give us board, I got to go to 
the Home tonight but I want to tell 
Santa Claus so he'll know to send my 
top and skates to the right place.” 

“Well you got grit if you ain’t got 
nothin’ else,” praised Jenkins who had 
marveled at the remarkable skill with 
which the boy had kept from under the 
fast moving feet. “What's your name, 
feller?” questioned the man just as the 
man in the blue uniform who had an eye 
on the pair, moved closer and listened 
intently. 

“Joy Neil,” solemnly answered the 
child. “I'll have to get you to show me 
the big store and Santa Claus,” added 
Joy. He realized his inability to succeed 
alone. 

“Say feller,” replied the man, “you 
just come to my house. Our little boy’s 
put in a box and you can have all his 
tops, skates, balls, marbles, and many 
other nice things,” and lifting the small 
boy in his arms he mov- 
ed off, Joy indignantly 
protesting that he did not 
want to go home with 
him, and with his tiny fist 
beating angrily upon the 
man’s head and face. 


¢ IGHT this way, Mr. 

Kidnapper!”  or- 
dered the man in the blue 
uniform, seizing a firm 
hold on the arm of Joy’s 
captor and adding, “You 
don’t get by with this boy 
as you did the girl from 
the Home.” The officer 
bustled the protesting man 
and Joy into a cab that he had called. 
Jenkins was astounded. 


“I got Mr. Kidnapper,” boasted the ar- 
resting officer to his friends as the three 
reached headquarters. 


“I tell you I never stole no child but 
this one and wouldn’t a thought of takin’ 
him,” insisted the man, “but our house is 
like some very grand tomb, since Master 
Frank died. Mr. Dick can’t seem to get 
over losing him and its ten times worse 
now when the Christmas trees, toys, and 
exerything else remind Mr. Dick all the 
time of the gay little boy we had last 
year at this time, and he’s just plumb 
sick over it all together, and’s been parked 
in his room the whole day, so I decided to 
out and find a boy to cheer him up, and 
Fate led me to this poor little fellow.” 





BD amphcapinid was allowed to telephone 
to his master who agreed to go right 
to the station and verify his man’s state- 
ment that he was not a regulaf kidnapper. 
Joy Neil’s great, solemn eyes roamed over 
the room as the men argued, and then he 
began to cry as he repeated his request 
to go back to Miss Pat. 

“Which Miss Pat?” cried Jenkins to 
whom an idea had occurred. He too was 
seeking one Miss Pat. 

“The one with the black bug on her 
jaw,” Joy told them. This delighted Jen- 
kins who began to tell the child that very 
soon now he would be with Miss Pat. 

Miss Patricia James, who by her un- 
wise speculations had Jost the fortune her 
family had left her, and unable to min- 
gle with the gay, rich friends of formes 
days had retired to a remote portion of the 
city to find a situation and earn her liv- 
ing, returned to Mr. Senew’s house tired 
and discouraged. The job had not been 
found and the lady’s funds were very 
low, after paying for the parcel tucked 
safely under her arm—a gift for Joy 
Neil. 

Idle spectators gathered about the po- 
lice station fell back from the door as the 
expensively, though quietly dressed gen- 
tleman stepped from the shining automo- 
bile and approached. He looked sad. 

In the hall he encountered an acquaint- 
ance who immediately conducted him to 
the room where Jenkins was detained. 
But Jenkins was now happy in his discov- 
ery. 

“Mr. Dick!” exclaimed Jenkins, “look 
what I found but got arrested. . . .” 
Jenkins was interrupted by Joy who slid- 
ing from his high perch on one of the 
big chairs rushed madly at the gentle- 
man exclaiming :— : 

“You'll take me to Miss Pat! You 
know her, ‘cause she’s got -your picture!” 
He grasped the man’s arm. 

“What?” demanded Mr. 
amazement, 

“The little fellow knows Miss James, 
sir, and we can find her,” stated Jenkins 
joyfully. 


Shes hours later, three very happy 
people gathered around the dinner 
table in the brilliantly 
lighted dining room of a 
palatial mansion far from 
the house occupied by Mr. 
Senew. 


Mr. Collins had found 
Miss Pat, they had been 
married immediately and 
now with Joy, prepared 
to do justice to the elab- 
orate dinner. Joy, re- 
splendent in a becoming 
velvet suit, the property 
of Master Frank, was 
very gay and merry dur- 
ing the meal, but an 
hour later the small 
boy was very unhappy for he had par- 
taken a little too lavishly of the elaborate 
dinner, but Miss Pat knew quite well 
what to do for cramping pains in the 
regions of small boys’ waistbands and be- 
fore bedtime Joy was able to hang his 
own sock and joyfully anticipate the 
loaded Christmas tree that Jenkins told 
him he would find in the library next 
morning. 

“Now Uncle Dick,” Joy warned that 
delighted individual, “don’t you forget to 
telephone Santa Claus as you promised, 
to bring the top and skates here,” and he 
promptly followed Jenkins to the charm- 
ing little room which was to be his. 

“No danger of that!” Mr. Collins said 
to Miss Pat, when Joy was gone, “for if 
it had not been for that same top and 
skates, I'd be still a lonely man.” 


Collins in 
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TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT 





| UNCLE PF'S LETTER 


A Look ‘Ahead to 1928 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

I’ve always had a sort of feeling 
that the time to make new resolutions was 
whenever one felt ready to make a change 
for the better but since we have a habit 
of making the most of them on New 
Year’s Day, there’s a thought I'd like to 
leave with you now. Next week will be 
especially for mother and the week af- 
ter that is the Poultry Special so I won't 
have another chance to write you soon. 

Seventy-five years ago, Henry David 
Thoreau, in closing his book telling of 
two years spent living alone on Walden 
Pond, said this :— 

“TI learned this, at least, by my experi- 
ment; that if one advances confidently 
in the direction of his dreams, and en- 
deavors to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success un- 
expected in common hours.” 

And a little later on in this same clos- 
ing chapter he tells us to “Drive a nail 
home and clinch it so faithfully that you 
can wake up in the night and think of 
your work with satisfaction. . Rather 
than love, than money, than fame, give 
me truth.” 

If you aspire to be something today 
and tomorrow and when you grow up, 
we give you those words of the great 
idealist to think about this New Year’s. 
And now a merry, merry Christmas to 
each and every one of you. 

Yours for the holidays, UNCLE P. F. 


| BARNYARD MANNERS 


AVE you ever watched the chickens 
or animals picking on one of their 
number? Once in a while the tormented 
creature is a bully that the rest turn on 
in self-defense. More often the abused 
animal is small, weak, or crippled or 


offs he grocer 
could not do without, 


Fish have me by the score, 
Folks come to me 

when they're in doubt, 
I weigh a pound - or more. 
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SANTY’S ON HIS WAY 


there is some other way in which it dif- 
fers from the other beasts. 

The old story of the ugly duckling 
shows just how foolish and cruel barn- 
yard teasing can be. Birds and animals 
are not the only ones that act in this way. 
Some girls and boys are just as mean to- 
ward a child that is poorly dressed, crip- 
pled, or a little stupid. The teasers may 
think their actions and remarks are won- 
derfully clever, but there is no true smart- 
ness in it. Such barnyard manners are 
not the sort to follow. C. Ar 


|_IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 








UR community is located in Sciam 

North Carolina, the heart of the 
Blue Ridge mountains. Our mountains 
are a beauty to the human eye. 

In addition to our mountains we have 
what is known as Chimney Rock. It is 
a huge rock 225 feet high, on the east 
side of the Blue Ridge. A highway leads 
to the bottom of the rock and a substan- 
tial stairway leads to the top of the rock, 
where thousands of tourists come each 
year. The scenery is beautiful from the 
top of the rock. The Bottomless Pools, 
Devil’s Head, Hickory Nut Falls, and 
other scenes are world famous. 

In addition to its indescribable beauty 
here in the “Land of the Sky” a famous 
lake is now finished. The water covers 
1,500 acres of land. The concrete dam is 
104 feet high and 585 feet in length. The 
lake shore line is 27 miles long. High- 
way 20 goes between the chimney and 
Lake Lure, a concrete highway from the 
“mountains to the sea.” 

Our community continues to grow. 
Lake Lure dam is now converting water 
power and we have our own electricity. 
Long distance telephones are in our reach, 
Not longer than five years ago we had 
nothing but forests with a country road 
through them. WILLIE FLYNN. 


| HOW THE WIND IS MADE 


S EVERYONE is so interested in 
birds, I will write and tell about the 
wonderful wind bird. 

A great many years ago before the 
white men came to this country, there 
was a giant named Dacodah, among the 
Indians. He was very kind, and every 
day he would go out in the lake and tie 
long strands of buckskin to the warriors’ 
canoes, and pull whole crowds of them 
around in the water. The lake was 
smooth and calm, and the Indians had 
great fun. 

But one day the wind started to blow, 
and kept up such a storm that the In- 
dians couldn’t go out on the lake, be- 
cause the big waves would upset their 
canoes. After the storm had lasted more 
than a week, Dacodah, who was very 
wise, said, “It is the wind bird who is 
making all this trouble. I will go and 
tell him to be more careful.” 

So he walked southward for many 
days until he got td the South Pole, 
where there is nothing but ice and snow. 
Perched on top of a mountain of ice sat 
a huge bird, whose wings reached from 
one side of the earth to the other. He 
was flapping them as hard as he could. 
This was the wind bird! “Please be more 








careful,” Dacodah said, very politely. 
“you make such storms my brother In- 
dians can’t have any fun, and you even 
blow down trees and houses.” 

But the bird was very rude, and Da- 
codah had to threaten to strangle him 
before he would agree to flap his wings 
more gently. When Dacodah was satis- 
fied that the old bird would try to do 
better, he went back to his friends, and 
they had many good times again on the 
lake. But every now and then the wind 
bird forgets and flaps his wings too hard. 
Then we have storms, and the Indians 
wish for good Dacodah, so that he might 
go down and get after the naughty bird 
again. ALICE M. ETZEL. 

Bastrop County, Texas. 
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While Shepherds Watched 


HILE shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, 
There appeared a star so bright, 
The angels of the Lord came down 
To where they were seated upon the ground; 
Proclaimed the holy birth 
Of Christ, who was to die for all men of the 
earth. 


The shepherds searched for their Infant King; 
Still listening to the angels’ voices ring. 
The star led them to the manger. 
Joseph was warned in a dream of a great 
dange 
That night the father, mother, and babe fied 
into another land, 
To escape Herod’s wicked hand 
Deane, Ark. —GLENN MANESS. 








| WATCH YOUR FIRE 


LMOST anywhere one goes, if he 

travels only a short distance and 
goes through any woods at all, he will 
see a forest fire. Sometimes it may be 
only a small fire, but a small fire can 
soon grow to a large one. 


What is the cause of all these fires? 
Surely a great portion of them, if not 








—Drawing by Louis we Fuertes, 
Courtesy U. 8. 


CAN YOU NAME HIM? 


He stays with us the year round, builds 
his nest in approved woodpecker style, has a 
peculiar sort of flight, is often found feed- 
ing on the ground and—well, what is he? 
That boy over there on the right knows him 
—yellowhammer, flicker, highhole, and vari- 
ous other names we call him. 


almost every one of them, are avoidable. 
They are usually started by some careless 
hunter, who strikes a match, perhaps 
merely to see it strike, and throws it 
down without extinguishing it. A cigar- 
ette smoker may be walking through the 
woods and carelessly drop a lighted cigar- 
ette that will start a large forest fire. 
Even though many people think that 
our forest resources are far from an 
end, we must remember that when we 
get ready for a forest we cannot plant 
one this spring and expect a full crop of 
matured trees the next fall as we do cot- 
ton, corn and other crops. Trees were put 
here for man’s use by Nature, and until 
man finds a use for them, we should 
leave them unharmed for Nature to care 
for. We should not carelessly destroy 
them. F, C. 


| POINTERS IN BASKETBALL | 


ASKETBALL is not a game that has 

come down from past generations. 

It was first invented by James Naismith 
in the year 1891. 

At the opening of the game the oppos- 
ing centers stand at the center of the 
court and the referee throws the ball into 
the air between them. It is then the duty 
for the one in the center to strike the 
bdll in such a way that one of his for- 
wards may get it. A good center will not 
try to knock the ball from his opponent, 
so much as to get it to his own forward. 
The difference may seem slight but it 
often makes the difference between a good 
and a poor one. Once the ball has been 
set in motion, the guards must be alert 














for intercepting passes and the forwards 
must be alert in eluding the opposing 
guards. 

After a team has played together for 
some time, it will naturally develop cer- 
tain fine points of tactics, and will learn 
to rely on its different members for cer- 
tain kinds of play in which they are more 
proficient. One player may excel in drib- 
bling, another in receiving the pass, an- 
other in getting down to the goal. A 
captain will soon learn the weak and 
strong points of his team and play the 
system of play accordingly. 

The success of an individual player de- 
pends: first on his skill in throwing, drib- 
bling and passing, and in deceiving the 
Opposition as to his intentions. But these 
alone do not make a good player. He 
must not only have skill in the right use 
of his hands, arms, and feet, but must 
also have in his head a constant recollec- 
tion of the duties of his position. That 
is, he must remember if he is a guard 
his business is not to rely on his own skill} 
but first of all to fulfill his function as a 
member of the team. 

If the play gives him a chance to score, 
he must be able to accept the chance but 
must not try to create opportunities to 
himself. 

The game is to see which side throws 
the more goals and the side that does, 
wins the game. 

JOSEPHINE MASCAGNI. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—So many of our 
young folks seem to be interested in bas- 
ketball that we expect to begin soon a 
series of basketball articles dealing with 
some of the fundamentals of the game. 





|_ BIRDS AND A CORNSTALK | 


‘ } 





AM a little country boy and like coun- 

try life fine. I have lots of bird 
friends close by and I love them very 
much. Last summer I was helping 
mamma pick beans in the corn and found 
a bird’s nest on a cornstalk. Mamma said 
it was the first time she had ever seen 
the like. HERSCHEL WEAVER. 

Haralson County, Ga. 





| DON'T EVER FORGET | 


O MANY grown people slam doors 
going and coming, until it jars the 





- building. It surely seems coarse and un- 


refined. It may, however, be from 
thoughtlessness. I am anxious to have 
our boys and girls to remember to turn 
the knob and close the doors quietly. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILL EN—Qoprrig gright, 1927. by 


yndicate 











“Mamma said to tell 
the man the insect pow- 
der was for my dog, but 
it was on account of 
Ragged Riley stayin’ 
with me las’ night.” 

“T wish I was as 
lucky as Pug. We was 
goin’ to have a test in 
*rithmetic today, an’ 
yesterday he busted out 
with measles.” 
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white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

2 a a me Se ee et a ae oe 


p W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. iiensnis Ten. g 


' Please tell me how I can make more money 7 























Name z 
| Address a 
City. State. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of pone eta 





: equi; with thefinest 
= motors, rich toned 
coneess at less 9, Pas 
worth of records FREE. 
Send No Money 
Just a with 





Dope exten cena OO. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 


We She Sell 
Butter Boxes 


q No. 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION { N°: 3 Size fo:00 
eee on No. 4 Size 12.75 

F.0.B. Alanta 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 


Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 
E, ATLANTA, GA 

















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Ger Tau Best Postion 


Call or Write For fi 
A NEW OIL LAMP 


URNS 94% A 
H. V. Jehusten 609 W. Lake ag .. Chicago, IIL, 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 











Woman’s Home Companion 
The Progressive Farmer ............ 
NOE Go sis coe whebicdestcocasetcncets 
The Progressive Farmer ............ 
Pictorial Review ............:sc.ss0ss- 
The Progressive Farmer tteseseevess 
tian Herald—Woman’ r 
tg acclher tm Farmer . 2 bse ‘ $2 ° 10 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from 





























an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


















IN THE FAMILY 
Literary Wife—‘*When I go to heaven, I am 
going to ask Shakespeare if he wrote all of 
his plays.” 
Practical Husband—“He may not be there.” 
Literary Wife—“Then you can ask him.” 


KNEW HER GARLIC 
“Very distinguished, isn’t he? But d’you 
know, I think I noticed a little garlic about 
him.” 
“My dear young lady, there’s no such 
thing as a LITTLE garlic.” 


TURNED TABLES 
A Negro went fishing. He hooked a big 
catfish which pulled him overboard. As he 
crawled back into the boat, he said, philo- 
sophically: “What I wanna know is dis: is 
dis niggah fishin’ or is dis fish niggern’?” 


THE POWER OF) SUGGESTION 
“Did that patent medicine you bought 
cure your aunt?” 
“Mercy, no! On reading the circular that 
was wrapped around the bottle she got two 
more diseases.” 


EXPLAINED 
They’re pickin’ up the pieces, 
With a dustpan and a rake, 
Because the dumbbell used his horn 
When he oughter used his brake. 
—Hardware Age. 


BRAIN-WORK STUFF 
Farmer—“Thought you said you had plowed 
the ten-acre field?” 
Plowman—“No; I only said I was thinking 
about plowing it.” 
“Oh, I see; you’ve merely turned it over 
in your mind.” 


ON DUMBNESS 


A safety sign can’t talk, but it is not as 
dumb as the fellow who disregards it. 


YES, SILLY 

“I hear that you’ve accepted Roy,” she 
said acidly. “I suppose he never told you he 
once proposed to me.” 

“No,” retorted Miss Jones, “not exactly. 
He merely said that he had done a lot of 
silly things in his life before meeting me, 
but I didn’t ask him what they were.” 


FALSE ECONOMY 
Browne—“Did you give your wife that lit- 
tle lecture on economy you talked about?” 
Baker—“Yes.” 

“Any result?” 
“Yes—I’ve got to give up smoking.” 


ALL TOGETHER, BIG GANG 


Max—“I’m going to enter a hog calling 
contest.” 
Mox—“T’ll be there rooting for you.” 


NOT A BAD IDEA! 
Boring Young Man (holding forth to pretty 
girl)—“You know, I’m funny like that—al- 
ways throw myself into anything I under- 
take.” 
Pretty Girl (sweetly)—“How splendid! Why 
don’t you dig a well?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. 4LLSY-—™. 1927, by 


Syndicate, Inc, 


CHRISMus EVE 
GIF’! ° : : Law oe ME-! 

















it 4 
ME EN HAMBONE 


WISH You-ALL 
A MERRY * 
CHRIST MAS ° 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Trouble wid so menny de bred’ren in 
de chu’ch, dey’s settin’ on de back seats 
en fussin’ at de drivers up in front!! 




















“Oh yes” he said... 





“my 1928 cotton will 
get plenty of Nitrate of 
Soda. One year without 
it is enough for me.” 





B. L. GAY, the Millen (Ga.) banker tells a story that every cotton 
farmer ought to hear. Here it is complete, his own story repro- 


duced in full, just exactly as he told it. 


“I would feel at a loss in my farming operations if I could 


not get Chilean Nitrate of Soda. I 


¢ my customers to 


encourag' 
buy Nitrate of Soda because I feel they will be more able to pay 


the Bank the m 


back at harvest time. 


oney 

“In 1926 I produced 250 bales of cotton on 265 acres of land, 
using 509 Ibs. 9-4-4 at planting and 150 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda 
at chopping. My son, C. B. Gay, on a farm adjoining mine, 
produced in 1926 200 bales on 200 acres, using the same fertil- 
izer and Nitrate of Soda I used. My other son, E. S. Gay, 
produced 96 bales on 120 acres, using the same fertilizer treat- 


ment. 


“In 1927, under unfavorable weather conditions and heavy 
boll weevil damage, I produced 115 bales on 175 acres, using 
500 Ibs. 9-4-4 per acre at planting and 150 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 


at chopping. My son, 


C. B. Gay, with this same fertilizer 


treatment produced 140 bales on 160 acres. 

“In the early spring of this year, my other son, E. S. Gay, 
said to me, ‘Well I am not going to use any Nitrate of Soda this 
year on cotton, but instead I am going to increase the 9-4-4 
from 500 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. per acre.” As a result, he only pro- 
duced 36 bales on 120 acres, and I attribute his low yield to his 
not using Nitrate of Soda, as the. Nitrate would have rushed 


his cotton in the 
of the weevil. 


beginning and set an early bottom crop ahead 


“I have already bought 100 tons of Nitrate of Soda for 1928, 
and my son, who did not use Nitrate of Soda this year, said to 
me, ‘My Nitrate of Soda for next year is included in that 100 
tons you bought, isn’t it?’ I replied, 1 thought you were not 


going to use Nitrate of Soda any more.’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘my 


1928 cotton will get plenty of Nitrate of Soda. One year with- 
out Nitrate of Soda is enough for me’.” 


It’s Soda... not Luck 


Mr. Gay’s story is just one more piece of evidence. It’s Soda; 
not luck, that makes the rea/ cotton crop. 

Thousands of farmers have bought their Soda already. The 
demand is greater than ever before, and the price is down. 
Those who tried “substitutes” last year say “‘never again!” 
There is no substitute for Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 





L. S. Strick- 
land, Royse- 
ton, Georgia. 

Cotton fertil- 
ized with 

Ibs. 15-5-5 and 
200 Ibs. Nitrate 
of Soda as.side 

dressing. 





Photo shows 
Mr. Strickland 
and some of his 
cotton. It is 
typical Soda 
Cotton all over 
the South. 


FREE— Write for our new 24- Page illustrated book, Low Cost Cot. 
ton. It tells how to make real money in 1928. Ask for Booklet No. 2. 
The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Manager in your state is a cotton 


authority. Write him for the book and 
you desire. 


mation 


Chileant 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Shepherd Bidg., 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Address office in your state and please direct yourletter to Department 35 -D 
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t 
farmers are making good in the South who 
formerly eked. out an existence in the 








Lands along the Missouri Pacific Lines 
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ROOFING AND BUILDING 

















| 1 SEE BY THE ADS 


WASN'T in Mexico all summer like 

a lots of folks thought. I was just 
down there about two or three weeks 
last spring. Marthy couldn’t go on ac- 
: , count somebody had 
to tend the stock so 
I wrote her about 
most everything I 
seen. She showed 
the letters to the edi- 
tor and he printed 
‘em till he got tired. 
I reckon now I'll get 
a chance to say 
something about 
what J] see in the 
ads. All the rest in 
the paper is good but 
the ads is so much more interestin’. 


I see by the ads folks is goin’ to do lots 
of huntin’ again this Christmas, leastwise 
it ain’t no trouble to find out what kind 
of shot gun shells to use. Ain’t that a 
purty dog? 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some folks this year must of tried to 
make a cotton crop without sody. Now 
I wonder what they’d say if ther wives 
was to try makin’ biscuits without sody. 
I reckon now it’s time some of the wives 
was doin’ some talkin’ about a flat cot- 
ton crop. I may not always use sody but 
I ain’t never tried to make no cotton 
crop yet without fertilizer. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


| THE COTTON SITUATION | 


HILE the Government’s final esti- 
mate of a cotton crop of 12,789,000 
bales caused momentary strength in 














BILL CASPEB 











prices, the trend since then has been 
sharply downward to a new low point 
since last August. With the size of the 
crop practically established, symptoms of 
diminishing consumption became the con- 
trolling influence. 

The improvement in demand for cotton 
goods reported a week ago proved to be 
limited to but few mills and was not 
sustained. On the other hand, it does 
not appear that the cloth business is 
getting still worse than it was in the 
latter part of November. Talk of cur- 
tailment probably sounds worse than 
the real situation as there is a tendency 
to pick out isolated and outstanding cases, 
and it is difficult to obtain a correct pic- 
ture of conditions for the industry as a 
whole. It is said that Eastern print cloth 
mills are operating at about 50 per cent 
of their average capacity and are gradu- 
ally cutting down still further. This 
probably represents the most extreme de- 
gree of curtailment in any branch of the 
Decline in demand which the cotton mar- 
ket has been reflecting and which is now 
being taken account of was the falling 
off im new sales of cotton goods. The 
Textile Merchant’s Association of New 
York reported that sales in November 
were 60.3 per cent of production. Un- 
filled orders decreased 21 per cent and 
represented about one month’s production 
compared with three months’ production 
during the summer. At what level trade 
demand for cotton will broaden enough 
to check the decline remains to be seen. 


Some time ago, when the market first 
began to show a downward trend as a re- 
sult of declining demand for goods, it 
seemed that 18-cent cotton might be cheap 
enough. That level has been reached. It 
is unlikely that demand will’ increase 
quickly at prevailing prices and the best 
that can be hoped for is that the market 
will stabilize until a trading basis satis- 
factory to buyers and sellers of cotton 
goods is established. Foreign demand for 
cotton is not aggressive, but lower prices 
appear to have improved the trade situa- 
tion in Great Britain to some extent. De- 
mand from India and China shows a lit- 





tle more breadth. A recent report to the 


United States Department of Agriculture 
indicates that Italy and France are re- 
turning to competitive positions in the 
cotton industry and that consumption of 
cotton in the two countries may imcrease 
in coming months. In Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe, new orders have been smaller 
recently but there is enough business 
booked ahead to assure relatively large 
consumption during the next few months. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


|__ PRIZE FOR FRUIT LABEL | 








PRIZE of $100 will be awarded to 

the person submitting the best copy- 
right label for the quality products of the 
Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange, it has 
been announced by the board of directors 
of the association. 

The design, it is specified, should not 
contain pictures of peaches or any other 
fruit, but must be appropriate for the 
labeling of the wide variety of fruits and 
vegetables handled by the Peach Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. The dimensions are given 
as six inches each way, and the design 
will be placed on all products handled. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
test will consist of P. J. A. Berckmans, 
Jr., of Mayfield, as chairman; Judge Max 
L. McRae, of McRae, and C. W. Mat- 
thews, of Woodland, Ga. The contest 
will be nation-wide it is announced, ev- 
eryone in the United States being invited 
to submit a name and design to dis- 
tinguish the products of the exchange. 


The winning design will be copy- 
righted, and will be reproduced on stick- 
ers, stencils, and the like for use on all 
packages sent. J. H. REED. 


| PLEASE GIVE US YOUR POST- 
OFFICE ADDRESS 


WE have recently received subscrip- 
.” tion orders from the following list 
of names :-— 


E. W. Graves...$1.00 











W. M. McEaddy $1.00 


W. T. Koen...... 1.00 Joseph Kriyurik 2.00 
J. M. F. Marron. 1.00 Livingston Brin- 
J. W. Levie ..... Ae... QU ~thisaniatets 1.00 


son J 
Mrs. J. F. Ganis. 2.00 Wesley T. Fuller. 1.00 


and im no case was an address given. 
Won't you please send us your address 
at once? We can’t start your paper or 
give correct credit for your subscription 
unless we have your address. 


| WANTS TO RAISE TURKEYS | 
a, is the best kind of turkeys? 


Where can I get literature on tur- 
keys? Which lays the most eggs, ts easiest 
to raise, and grows the largest?” 








I advise that you try the Bronze. In 
regard to the various varieties of tur- 
keys would refer you to the American 
Standard of Perfection, Poultry Item, 
Sellersville, Pa. Write to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for the turkey bulletin 791-F. 

I think it is generally conceded that the 
Bronze turkeys are the best layers, easi- 
est to raise and develop to the largest size. 
However, they are not as easy to raise as 






The Progressive Farme 
chickens.—Answered by B. F. Kaupp, 


Head of Poultry Department, 
Carolina State College. 


HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Tell Me 


. HAT should a girl of 17 weigh? 
Is it advisable to take pills that are 
advertised to reduce excessive weight?” 
One’s weight depends rather more on 
height than on age, 
but about 116 pounds 
would be a very good 
weight for a girl 17 
years old. My ad- 
vice would be to let 
alone all medicine 
advertised to reduce 
flesh. Cut down on 
sweets and starchy 
foods, and take out- 
door exercise. Do 
not be foolish about being plump. 
* * * 


“IT have a girl three years old who eats 
dirt or clay when she can get hold of 
as 

If your child is a normal child in mind, 
she is im all probability afflicted with 
hookworm disease. See your doctor and 
have her examined for this trouble. 

* * * 


“IT am a girl 18 years of age, height 5 
fect, 5% inches, weight 97 pounds. J de- 
sire to weigh at least 110 pounds. How 
can I accomplish it? I dance a@ great 
deal—would that help or hinder in put- 
ting on weight?” 

Be regular in all your habits. Sleep 
at least 9 hours of the 24, but go to bed 
early, and do not try to get the nine 
hours sleep in daytime. Eat cereal with 
sugar on it, drink plenty of milk two or 
three times daily, and don’t worry about 
anything, especially about being thin. 


AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN — Sapte, 1, | 














DE. BEGISTER 











“Pa has always pouted a lot. When 
we was first married I could make him 
happy again with kisses, but now it takes 
fried chicken.” 

“Tt ain't no trick to keep a man faith- 
ful an’ happy tf a@ woman will just let 
him think he’s boss an’ pet him when he 
has babyish spells.” 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


fpr following figures show for cach product named the prices a week ago, 

4 @ month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotten, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.1860 $6.2020 $0.1260 $0.1314 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 08 . ere 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.57% 1.63 215 99 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..........000 8.00 9.50 11.25 7.47 
Steers, medimm, native, cwt. ....... 12.06 117. 9.15 6.91 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .........45. ANY 42% ALY 32, 
ff OS EE 20% 18% Bee ees 
Mialies, cvtiing. Me 5. oc cae s 51 ABY, 53% 33, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....:. 1.37% 1.2934 2. eee re 
Corn No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ 89 834 76% 60% 
Oats, Na. 2 white, bu. .......-26... 56 50 50: IBV 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tow ........... 17.75 18.50 22.00 17.35 
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Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 5. 


NURSERY STOCK 


grown Owari Satsuma Orange trees at low prices. 
H. we fiamilton, Tallahassee, Fila. 








ALABAMA 


Good farm for sale in DeKalb County, on survey 
Scenic Highway. Homer Robinson, Fort Payne, ay 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Pecan trees, Stuart, Schley; sale or exchange for 
beans, peas, Sol. Simon, Albany, Ga. 











PLANTS | 


Buchanan's Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 Cabbage postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage plants: 
Pisgah, N. C. 

C.0.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- 
drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 

C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasv ille, Ga. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000. Bermuda Onions, $1.25 
Collards, $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

“Cand Niece frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, 
or 90c, 1,000 @ash. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Extra large Cabbage plants, leading varieties, mailed 
goes: 300, 65c; 500, $1. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia 








$1, 1,000, expressed. Plant Farm, 























pr nice Sesmeeet Cabbage and Onion 
1,000, and postage. Clark Plant Co., 





Fhomuavitic, Gs. 


Cabbage Plants.—Early 
Flat Dutch, postpaid: 500 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Good Cabbage, Collard and Onions, prepaid to your 
box: 200, 50c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.70. Prepaid Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0 b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





C.0.d. frost-proof oe 
1; 00, $ 


Collard, and Onions. 
500, 60c; 1,000, $ 50. 


“Sat isfaction, not 








excuses.’ Interstate Pisnt Co., Thomasville, Ga., and 
Hattiesburg, Miss 
Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 


Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
leading varieties. Quick shipment. 


Onions $1. 
rooted, frostproof, 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, all varieties 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2, 
by prepaid mail. Any quantity expressed, $1 thousand. 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, G 

C.o.d.—We trust you. Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
eight varieties, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion plants: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $7.50, f.0.b, 
here. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, Sending varieties: 
250, 50c; ! 75c; 1,000, $1.50. ressed: 5,000, 
$4.50; 10,000, $7.50, Lar rge plants; full count; 
ping promptly. Walter Parks, Darien, G 








ship- 





















MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 


Wilson, Arkansas 

















Old —ane Tilinois Hatchery, 
Chicks Now. chicks 
from mature, Southern, purebred stock; $18 per hun- 































































































Or tals, Pecan, as ay © ome. ee = nur- ner Bros., A 
tna am Ww. Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch ___ 
staple. Here is what they say about it: J. A. ith, Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondence 
dope Pecan Trees, Kh 1 FH and low Jefferson, Texas: ‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half invited. R. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 
ri on tigh. Goan omen Cloverdale Farm Nursery, makes 45 to 50% lint and is running a full inch : 
nee Ga. —_ here.” C. J, Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “Your Half Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, baby 
Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, Chicks. Highest quality. T. W. Nations, 
Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for making an average of a bale to an six hundred Georgia. 
folder and low prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., ores pulling a full inch and selling pA Seasres 
Hawkinsville, Ge. me 15 tons of seed.” Mrs. MA. Holton, Covena, Ga.:  nostat tong meee ne Reg gy 
Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley and Moneymaker. State ‘I am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send jeautiful type and color ‘and $7.50 each. Setistest 
inspected. 3 to 5 feet, 75c; 5 to 7 feet, $1. Write for our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved tion d. Booking eggs chicks. 
Clio Pecan Co., Clio, Ala. Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 
Stuart Pecan —Budded from heavy bearing GRASS __WYANDOTTES 
Waleed ‘Peesn Consens, Deen he Carpe Siryes eed. 14 conte per pound. AR. For Sala. —White Wyandottes; state and county fait 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock. =A) winners, Cockerels for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
Best Yarteties, ns ee Selegmen wanted. Con- PEANUTS 
oer SB _Coneere. — With gy Seed Peanuta—Solected. recleaned Alabama Runner. ” PEA FOWL 
: pecan Saha W Bad Seal Basen Ve 
Wight’s quality sa Trees. Write fer prices and ianaeed pounds. Arnold ry ‘Strickland. Clio.” an wi —- Se > = 
information. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. Fcunsks ta’ ad Gr cd — = = . PHEASANTS 
ean ‘or or ng.— rolina Run- Piscssana Pie 
Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 8c; ner variety, farmers stock, 96- 4.80; 48- Money in “Pheasant Farming,” 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and pound bag $2.40. Small White —_ Site ba fh illustrated, tells how. Quarter century’s nate. 
Gene me Benton County Nursery, , Rogers, 60; 48-pound bag $2.80; cash with order. Goft Postpaid $1. ‘Gene M. Simpson, Rt. 8, 
; SebvC Mercantile Co. (Ine. $50,000). Enterprise, Ala. Oregon. 
Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, TOBACCO TURKEYS 
Prices reasonable. "Marian Farms Noreery, Ins., Lock: Bourbon Hed ‘urkers. Hens $6; toms $10. G. B. 
r . » Inc, “ Cash Tobacco seed for sale. The kind that yields ’ Teens 
hart, Ala. Free disease, 50c Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 





"Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, Cc. 


Try the wonderful Alamo Grape. Tender and delicious. 
Grows to perfection in all the Southern States. 50c 








a cutting. For large lots write for prices. 
Brown, Alamo, Ga. 
Stuart, Schley, Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, 


Concord and other grapevines, 2 years. 
nd 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- 


carloads or less. 
Special prices on 100 a 
series, Austell, Ga. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 





ounce ; 
ddress C. H. Tapp & Sons, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. C. 

Tobacco Seed.—Get your tobacco seed from the farm- 
er seed grower of tw cwenay years experience. I can fur- 
nish the best quality tobacco seed of any of the popular 
varieties, true to type and thoroughly cleaned. Also 





treated seed. Write for catalogue and price list. Mill 
} f+ eae W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green, 
rginia 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybeans. We 
have all varieties. List your wants with us. Murphy 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 








Sweet Clover $4.50; both 
not satisfactory. George 


seed, $7 per bushel; 





ing am, P< ans! ornamenta! bs, evergreens. 

See talogue before you buy. Bolling Farms Alfalfa 

Nurseries, ‘Rolling, fe test = pure; return seed if not 
Plant Papershell trees this fall. , safe, Cc 

permanent, srottable “fnvestenens. Write one our free 

catalog. the world. Bass Pecan 


est growers in 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
High quality Pecan’ Trees. 





Stuart, Schley, Money- 


maker, Pabst and Moore varieties, for sale by Ran- 
dolph County Nursery. Catalogue and information, 
Shellman, Ga. 


write J. O. Hammock, Prop., 

Home or commercial orchards can be made profitable 
by using our quality trees. Free catalog. Attractive 
proposition to salesmen on our fruit trees and _shrub- 
bery. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, 


Papershell Pecan trees, Stuart and Success, best 








varieties: 2-3 feet, ee hw 4 — Low prices to 
large planters. Sats Orang 2 years old, 
Se; A years, 35c. Cottage Hil na Cantonment, 
‘lori 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties, $1.50 
per thousand delivered by parcel post. Three to nine 


thousand, T5e_ per 1,000, express collect; 10,000 and 
above, 60c. Farms, Redland, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready now. Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch: 500, 76c; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 at 
Z5e. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


C.o.d. Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, all varieties, 
White and keligw og Onion, Collard plants: 
500, 60c; $4.50. Number One plants 
and prompt MA pon By Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


~ Frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Onions, from high 
grade seed sent promptly. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1. 75. : 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Order from 
nearest place. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Ga., or Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















Pecan Trees?—Plant Beazley purebred Pecan Trees 
and beat the boll weevil. Su Success and 
Moneymaker varieties, Trees true to name. Fine 
root system. Write now for our catalogue. Beazley 
Pecan Nurseries, Crawfordsville, Ga. 

Budded Pecan Trees for Sale.—Pabst, Stuart, Mon- 
eymaker and Schley, the four leading varieties. 3 to 4 





foot trees, 40c each; 4 to 5 foot trees, 50c each; 5 to 6 
foot trees, 60¢ each: 6 to 7 foot trees, 70c each. 
carefully dug, selected and packed. A. L. & W. BR. 


Crittenden, Shellman, Ga. 


Kansas. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS = | 


BABY CHICKS 


Have you read our display ad? Branch & Branch, 
Cullman, Ala. 


“Chicks for = rollers; 
Chesnett, Greer, 

Baby Chicks. = Reds, Leghorns; 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, 














low prices. Write W. H. 





extra quality. 
Fla. 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys, Toms $10; hens $5. 


Mrs. Ben Skillman, Gallion, Ala. 


Big, husky : oe urkeys from 
on approval. Cc. Neville, Smith Grove, Ky. 


Prize ii rw - Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vita es Free of all disease. Seven months 
oe oo Se: pullets, 
urkeys cheaper. 





cockerels, weigh 25 end op 

aay = pounds, $10 to ~ Yomonr ¢ - 
ip on approval. Walnutta Stock Fa Mas- 

sillon, Als. ma 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 














CHESTER WHITES 
Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss.—Headquarters 











for best Chester Whites. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





Registered Durocs.—Boars, its, pi e 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. ite -— Waals 








Chicks, 10c to 18¢ for the present and spring delivery. 





Culled flocks; 100% delivery. Martin’s Hatchery, 
Mt. Victory, Ohio. 

Mathis ry! Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Regi S chalece ineuhe Benes cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn eae 


Registered Durocs.—Bred giite ‘#00 each; boar pigs 
$25 each. gy ~~ immune. bred hogs in 


Alabama and out as big to their én. as 
When you buy, buy the Dest J. W. % 








THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 

poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 





up. ce. e ” -< 
lots direct 


oe apt, irae >. 





8 Orange trees for sale. Better place your 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 


ing varieties, Crystal hey and Bermuda Onion, also 
Collard plants: 500, 1,000, $1. Fine large plants 
and prompt shipment * qusrentesd. Will ship c.o.d, 


Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen Market, Flat — and Sw on. White and 


plants. 
"Collect, 
antee prompt shipment of size to please you. 
Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size; guaran- 
teed to please you or your money back. 500, 85e; 

Crate lots of 6,000 plants, ‘Crystal 

; Yellow Bermudas $4.65, f.0.b. Carrizo 

Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; de- 

livered; crate lots of 3,000 at $3 per crate, f.o.b. Car- 

rizo Springs. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo 

Springs, Texas. 











KUDZU 


~ Kudzu: 100 sets $1.50; 400, $5; 1,000, 
T. C. Thompson, Grady, Ala. 


Kudzu.—The best ae, a4 plant and yg | en- 





$10; prepaid. 











richer that can be grown. te to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 

STRAWBERRY 

Buchanan’s Strawberry plants, 12 varieties. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





New Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 








ag ye Strawberry plants, state inspected, ~ 
year ground, $2.25 thousand; delivered. N. 
Becher, Mountainburg, Ark. 

Missionary, —— and Aroma Tamers Plants 
delivered for $1 ; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 


ar now for trees in coder to pet them and set them 
in and © man that 

= set out a =." Orange grove now will regret 

it five years later. West Florida is coming into its 

own with her wonderful Satsuma Oranges. Write for 

prices and literature. Marianna Nurseries, P. 0. Box 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
Ninety-day Velvet Beans for seed. Also Velvet 
Bean Meal for feed. Monticello Milling Co., Monti- 
cello, Pia. 
~~ Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Beans $1. Tokios 
$1.50; Laredos ‘er ‘ab Biloxis $2. Winstead- Seaith Co., 
Ransomville, N. 





























COTTON 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 
— A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
. Henderson, Tenn. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Bis Boll cotton seed; graded 
40% lint; 98% permination; $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountville, 8. C. 





Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
productive as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. RBhyne 
Bros., Be enton, Ala.; Plains, Ga. 








Record Cotton.—700 bales on 600 acres this 
45% lint. Write for half price 
Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, 


World’s: 
year; early; big boll; 

and free bushel offer. 
Georgia. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll a world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive Titer. 
ature, giving redu price of Piedmont Pedi- 
greed — Farm, 0. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 





Chicks.—Big saving if ordered now for wring deliv- 
ery. State accredited. All leading varieties. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 

Pedigree chicks and eggs from — tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. te 
for catalogue. Dorn's Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eges and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100: 
$60.00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 








ESSEX 
Good eee oenered Rages pias; bred gilts. &. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Big Bone Poland a 10 weeks ye] 
See Seana guaranteed. . Morrow, 














Big Bone Poland Chinas.—Bred by a 
Cholera immune. “gee | A. 
Union Springs; Ala. 


i ashe, herd for large litters, 

easy Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
Setisaction a guaranteed. Valley View 

Harrogate. 

JERSEYS 


registered Jersey bull in — for sale 
Also registered bull calves. Prices reasonable. 
Breeding best. James Morton, Rt. 2, Pinson, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
ng. poars, spring pigs. Gayoso 


= 





Registe imm 
rapid maturity, 
ways for sale. 
Stock rm, 

















Baby _ Chicks.—State accredited, purebred Ozark 





flocks. Booking orders January delivery at 
rds Chick Hatchery, Springfield, 





“We Sell Babies.—Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
Leghorns; reasonable prices. Prompt Fy a Write 
for prices. Garner’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 





best breedi Service boars, 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
PETS 
“Shetland Ponies.—Colts $25 each; gider “ones, a0 
to $45 each. White Muscovy ducks, ‘ the sqpennt 
kind,”” $2 each. None better. Address H. ln 


rence, R.F.D., Evergreen, Ala. 








Chicks.—Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Bar- 
red Rocks, White Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandot 


Leghor 100, $12; id live deli 1 
horns: prepa: ve very. 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Blue Ribbn quality chicks are pleasing hundreds of 
— an will please you. my received; finest, 

lot ever saw,” is w' AF are saying. Write 

on prices today. ue Ribbon’ Ha tehery, Dept. M, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








once for information on special bargains, alit; 
Hatchery Co., Box 652F, Ionchburs, “Ve. essed 

Baby Chicks.—Single Mang ‘White Leghorns, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks 





per deliv: L now. Our 
slogan: ‘‘You must be satisfied.” King’s Poultry Farm, 


Anniston, Ala. 


DOGS 
“Collie puppies; males $6; females $3. W. W. Shipp, 


Goodwater, 

Beagle hounds for sale. A few youngsters left. 
S, Moultrie, Troy, Tenn. 

Wanted.—Hundred coon combination varmint dogs, 
Elton Beck, Herrick, Ill. 





w. 




















BAGS 
Bags.—Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship- 
ping. Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 





CATALOGUES 
Buchanan’ 98- - ta . wn 
i st oe catalogue ready now. ee. 

















(18) 
FARM MACHINERY 
Por sale cheap; a a Sue, 
Hemer Robinson, 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM — 











PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 


— point to the Ag ay prices for 


in many We pay t prices. 
~ a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be cunvinesd. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO, 
Alma, Ga. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Se to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Hastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











ae 


LIGHTING PLANTS 





Good used Deleo Light plants; former owners now 
have power. Karl Platowsky, 2315 2nd Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 








a 
Used Motorcycles.—All models. Hasy pa. Free 
—_— ed Co., 932 15th, Kansas 
NUT CRACKER 
Semi-automatic Nut Cracker.—Shells any nut with- 
out aS the kernels, especially black walnuts. 
nutpick $7.50. Clark Nutt 
Burster, a -—s ‘Pa. 
PATENTS 
have you? 


commercialized. What 
Co., 545 Enright St., St. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (« a Caro- 


Mnean), Registered Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable h 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don't 
ideas. Send 

















Inventions Adam 
Fisher 











risk delay in ing your i sketch or 
model for 7: Se book, ““How 
to Obtain « a “Record o ae” . 
No charge for information on how to - Com- 
munications stricly i, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien ed Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank "Building ie Saeed 
across street from 1 Patent Office), Washington, D. Cc. 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


Insecticides.—Buchanan’s DuPont Semesan, page 98 
our new catalogue. Buchanan's Memphis, Tenn. 








ar 


using Security 

Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon ee fifty gallon drums, 

. Woolfolk Co., Fort Soli 

‘s Oil. Emulsion. oo 906c ; gallons 
2. Lime Sulphur Solution: 1 gal- 

Complete 

uchanan’s, 


$8.50; 10 \o 
jon 75ce; gallons $2.75; 10 gallons $4.50. 
list and spray guide free. B 


Memphis, Tenn. 





—— 


Sugar Cane Syrup, grade. 35 gallon bar- 
rels, 75¢ gallon; freight ie paid we W. Williams, Quit- 
man, Ga. 








PURE We are offering for sale new 
GEORGIA crop syrup im new cypress 
CANE barrels at $18.00 barrel f.o.b. 
SYRUP Cairo, Ga. ese barrels con- 

tain 35 gallons to barrel. Send 


cashier’s or post office money order for 
what you need. 
F. A. RICHTER & SONS 


Cairo, Ga. 





—New crop, 100% =" Sugar Cane. 
Cash th order. 


, Enterprise, Ala. 
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remittance I n 
you have sold will make 
a few hours work. The 
ind can be ~~ to pateh 
of outer casings, such as nail ho! casting 
r nner tupes or any = article 
. Send today and be the first. 
. Jacob, Iilinois. 
TOBACCO 
acco, — Chewing, 10 pounds $1.50 
. United Farmers, Paducah, 


; 
: 
i 


rf 
Re 
gs? 
e 
2 
z 














postpaid. Best +~* “— chewing, 5 
grunt 4 “Sl. <; 10, $2.50. Smoking "20 Homer 
, Sharon, ae 


—— See Toe; 

4 valid ny. soe; *S, wide; 10, 
Mayfield, Ky. 

ae —Three years old. 10 pound packares. 

Chewing $2; smoking $1.50; mild smoking $1; plus 

Dpestage. Pay when received. A. Davidson, Askin, Ky. 





ft Tobaeen 
3: 10, $1.7: 
United. 2 h- 


re 











rs, twist, “se. ae 
5 pounds $1 5 pounds 5c. 
ved. ‘armers Union, ca, Peau 
+. prepaid rea wainoe choowiaw 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
3 10 $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
60. x of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 





Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 

— mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
Day postage. "I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tien. ©. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier ; M. D. Biggs. 
WOOL 


quality, weight. G. P. 








Wool Wanted.—Describe 
Ww Delaware, Ohio. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225. St. Louis; Mo. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 














Advocates Elimination of 
Middleman 

T HAS been said that the farmer is the 

backbone of the Nation and we all 
know that the world can't get along with- 
out his profession. The mortgage in- 
debtedness of the farmer is billions, say- 
ing nothing about the plain notes and ac- 
counts of which we have no records. We 
are always casting about to find a remedy. 
We started the land banks and we have 
relief bills before the Congress of the 
United States. The trouble has been 
harped on for years, but just where are 
we getting? 

Only about one third of the popula- 
tion is trying to produce anything. 

The fruit business in the South is a 
failure. There are no profits in it. We 
have hit the rocks. We have organized 
the citrus exchange but it has cost us 
more than we have ever got out of it. It 
costs too much to run it. The packers 
seem to have the string in their own 
hands’ and control the buyers. When the 
packers are paid and the railroads settled 
with we have but little left. 

The same thing prevails among the 
farmers and especially the truckers of 
Florida. We raise truck and the man 
who eats it pays a high price for it, but 
the man who raises it gets nothing. 

Turning attention to a market and 
putting forth efforts to eliminate the mid- 
dleman, who causes the great trouble, 
will accomplish more than howling about 
relief bills before Congress. Give us half 
of what we raise, just pay us a fourth of 
what our stuff brings when consumed, 
and we will take care of the country and 
smile. L. C. REGISTER. 





| THEFARMWOODS | 





HE right handling of forest trees on 

the farm will make it more prosper- 
ous, add to its comforts as a home, and 
enhance its value as an investment. 

The home forest will supply the-timber 
which the farm needs for buildings, 
fences, fuel, repairs of all kinds, and 
many other uses; and there will often 
be a surplus which can be sold in the 
form of standing timber, sawlogs, posts, 
poles, crossties, pulpwood, fuelwood, and 
blocks or billets for making spokes, han- 
dies, spools, boxes, barrels, and excelsior. 

A well-cared-for home forest serves 
also as a windbreak for buildings, a 
shelter for livestock, a protection of 
valuable lands from erosion, a means of 
profitable employment for men and teams 
during otherwise spare or idle time, a 
place of recreation, and an improvement 
in the appearance of. the farm. 

Trees improve and build up the soil. 
The leaves, small twigs, and other tree 
litter decompose and form a layer of 


. dark colored vegetable mold, which en- 


riches the soil and stores up soil moisture. 
By means of this layer of mold, the bind- 
ing of the soils by the roots of the trees, 
and the resistance of the trunks to the 
rapid flow of water, the woods prevent 
floods from gullying or destroying the 
land by erosion, particularly on steep 
slopes. 

Even if a farmer sells no timber, the 
woodlands pay. The firewood, fence 
posts, and material for repair and con- 
































struction on the farm, the time and money 
saved by having them conveniently on hand 
and the protection against extremes of 
weather afforded the crops, farm build- 
ings, and stock are worth considerably 
more than the slight trouble and expense 
of raising and caring for the trees. 

A permanent woodland is an essential 
part of a well-equipped farm; and more 
than ever before farm woodland has be- 
come a valuable asset convertible into 
money. W. R. MATTOON, 


Extension Forester, United States For- 
est Service. 


A SCHOOL NURSERY 


VERY school and home should be 

planted with trees and shrubs. Be- 
cause plants when purchased in large 
numbers are expensive it is a good plan 
to start a nursery or cutting bed. 

Last January at the Vidette-Rosier 
High School in Burke County, Ga., we 
dug a 12 x 5 foot pit and fitted a wood 
frame into it. This frame was filled to 
the ground level with sand from the bot- 
tom of a small stream. Four to five inch 
green-wood cuttings of Abelia grandi- 
flora and privet were made. The leaves 
were removed. They were set in the sand 
with about one inch above the surface. 
The bed was kept moist for six weeks. 
After that the water was reduced. In 
eight or nine weeks the Abelia was rapid- 
ly putting: on leaves and sending out 
shoots. 


At this time some of the Abelia cut- 
tings were put into paper cups filled with 
rich woods earth. During the late spring 
and summer these dried out badly and 
many of them died, while those in the 
bed were vigorous. It would seem that 
it is the best plan to leave them in the 
bed ; but placing them in a nursery row in 
rich earth would probably be a good 
plan. 








This is a new undertaking in the com- 
munity, but already we have produced 
enough plants to decorate some five homes 
in addition to supplying some for the 
school ground. Our supply is exhausted, 
but we are having many calls for rooted 
shrubs. We are now putting out four 
beds the size of the one last year. 


The fact that our bed was poorly 
drained and uncovered was responsible 
for the loss of many plants in March. 
This season we will use clinkers for 
drainage and cheesecloth for covering. 

This project requires little time. It 
costs but little: And it interests the boys 
in the school and helps to improve the 
appearance of the school and homes of 
the comruunity. J. A. MAULDIN. 


[ OVERWHELMED IN WAR'S 
| RED TIDE 


A I 








(Concluded from page 7) 


thinking I would reserve this sheet to tell 
you how we were doing up to the time 
I should meet with an opportunity of send- 
ing it to you. None has yet offered and 
the “spirit moves” me to continue my 
story up to the present time. 

The Yankees still continue to dash in, 
capturing citizens, straggling soldiers, 
horses, and mules, and what is worse, the 
scanty supply of provi- 
sions that we get with 
so much difficulty. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the notorious Col. Lee 
and his jayhawkers came down upon us 
in the “dead of night,” surrounding ev- 
ery house, creeping stealthily around and 
peeping in at the windows. I could but 
think of the stories of the early settlers 
and their Indian foes. They made a clean 
sweep of citizens, horses, and mules, that 
time, and took our last remaining horse 
—not a horse in town to go to mill on— 
took all our flour, meal, and meat, except 
enough to last two days. The most of 
our meat was hid where they couldn't 
find it (hush!). They took 10 bushels 
of potatoes that we had just bought. It 


ENEMY STILL 
PLUNDERING 





The Progressive Farm 7 


is not worth while to get provisions of — 
any kind, and we don’t keep much, you 
may believe. 

You will have heard before reading 
this how Van Dorn, with three or four 
cavalry, dashed into Holly Springs about 

a week ago, captur- 
RENEWED VENGE- ed 1,800 Yankees, 
ANCE FOLLOWS burnt up three mil- 


DARING bass _—ifion dollars worth of 
arms, stores, cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc., after supplying his 
men with boots, blankets, blue coats and 
pants and firearms. We heard the ex- 
plosion of the magazine here, shaking 
the houses and rattling the windows over 
40 miles off. It was a good blow, well 
laid on, but alas, we have had to suffer 
part of the penalty. Van Dorn, after 
burning bridges, tearing up the road, 
destroying stores, etc., returned through 
our devoted town on his way back to the 
main army. It was no retreat, for he had 
accomplished what he was sent to do; 
but close on his heels came the Yankee 
blood-hounds, wreaking vengeance on our 
devoted heads, innocent and unresisting 
women and children being the sufferers 
from their cowardly hands. They of 
course bring no supplies when on these 
raids; they boastingly tell in their cor- 
respondence with the Northern papers 
of “subsisting on the enemy,” but don’t 
tell they take the bread from .women and 
children (for the men are long since 
gone) while they also take the only means 
to make more—the horses, stock, and 
Negroes. They, as usual, took our scanty 
supply of food and made us cook it, 
Christmas day as it was. They came 
and demanded quilts and comforts; I told 
them I had none that I could spare. They 
answered insolently that “it made no dif- 
ference about that; go and get them, too.” 
I almost cried that I had to give my nice 
comforts to such swine, and I had none 
but nice ones. 
The officer with the party told Papa 
that he had understood there was not a 
Union man in town. Papa told him “not 
o , one that he knew of.” Do 
POOR PAPAr you wonder that they have 
never arrested Papa? If in times past 
my ambitious heart was troubled that he 
did not aspire to high position and influ- 
ence, IT now at least have my compensa- 
tion. He “pursues the even tenor of his 
way” and commands the respect of even 
his enemies, demons as they are, by his 
rare truth and honesty. But the last 12 
months have not left him unscathed. He 
has been sick in body, as in mind, all 
summer ; he is old, gray, bent, and almost 
disheartened. Poor Papa, he shares the 
universal dilapidation that has settled on 
everything that meets the eye! Deserted 
houses, broken windows, burnt fences, 
and occasionally a seedy, half famished, 
frightened human being threading his way 
through the ruins completes the picture 
of desolation. A sad one, Cousin, but 


“.? 


‘o’er true.” 

Dear Cousin, this letter is shamefully 
long, I know, but if you never read it in 
the world, one of my objects, at least, 
will be accomplished. I have lightened 
my heart by pouring out the story of our 
wrongs. Somebody will read it and give 
me my meed of sympathy, and who more 
heartily than my warm-hearted, noble: 
minded little cousin? 

ROXANA E. COLE. 

(Died November 27, 1907.) 

Editor’s Note.—The next article in our 
series of “Old Times Stories” will be the 
strange true story, “Bouneva,” the Mys- 
tery Woman. 


WAPI PROGRAM 


URING the week beginning! Decem- 
ber 25 Radio Station WAPI, Au- 
burn, will be silent until noon, Thursday. 
Feature programs will be broadcast from 
12 to 1 p. m, and from 9 to 10 p. m, 
Thursday; 12 to 1 p. m, and 9 to 10 p. 
m., Friday; and 12 to 1 p. m., Saturday. 
Music will constitute most of each of 
the programs. However, other features 
of special interest to farm people will be 
included. 
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Farmer’s Wife Holds Hen Clinic 


Some Remedies for the 
By ETHEL 


RYING into the private life of a hen 

may not be thrilling but it is some- 
times profitable. Multiply the hen by 
hundreds and it can be also a good-sized 
job. Anyone who supports a hen has a 
right to know certain things about her. 
What is the state of her health? Is her 
complexion good? Is she properly mani- 
cured? Or, if you are that fussy, pedi- 
cured? In other words, is she wearing 
her toenails short scratching for her own- 
er’s living or letting them grow long in 
laziness? Does she keep boarders? In 
order to learn these things, and others, 
about the members of our flock, we hold 
a quarterly hen clinic. As we approve of 
neither long range diagnosis nor absent 
treatment, we follow the old English re- 
cipe and “first catch the hen.” A wire 
catching crate baited with grain does the 
trick. I prescribe and Friend Husband 
applies the remedies. 

Fowls showing dry, scaly legs are apt 
to have mites. We give them a knee- 
high footbath, not of hot mustard but of 
kerosene emulsion or crankcase oil. This 
should not touch the feathers. Bumble- 
foot, first cousin to corns, may call for 
surgery but sometimes the hard core can 
be femoved by pressure. In either case 
the hole should be treated with tincture 
of iodine. 

Heads of hens showing roup (similar 
to cold) symptoms are dipped in a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate, made by 
dissolving one-half teaspoonful of the 
crystals in a gallon of water. As roup 
is contagious, its presence ina flock calls 
for disinfection of the premises. A cresol 
dip solution used as a spray is very good. 
Drinking water is the medium by which 
many diseases are spread among fowls 
As a preventive, one 7.3 grain bichloride 
of mercury tablet should be added to each 
gallon of drinking water, in wood or 
stone containers, until all signs of the 
infection have disappeared. Diphtheritic 
roup, in which a yellow, cheesy substance 
is present in mouth and nasal passages 
is more serious. We kill and burn all 
fowls found thus affected. 

Scabs on combs and wattles may be 
the result of injury or they may be the 
beginning of sorehead, or pox. This 
sometimes causes temporary blindness so 
that each fowl must be fed “by hand,” or 
starve. In the later stages, false mem- 
branes form in mouth, nasal passages 
and windpipe, often causing death by 
strangulation. This is a case in which 














prompt treatment is decidedly worth 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
GUERNSEYS 


BEASTIE, TEES 


The Leader Always 
Gets There First 


—And the way to be a 
Guernsey leader in your 
community is to write 
today for 


“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 





The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 


SESE ELEE EEE E TESS SES 


OUR ¢ DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 








FORE PURCHASING. 


Worst Poultry Diseases 
MOORMAN 


while. Though poultry keepers all around 
us have been wrestling with pox, we have 
never had an epidemic of it in our flock. 
We remove all scabs as soon as detected, 
burn them and treat the spots with iodine. 

For lice, we use a 20 per cent mercurial 
ointment mixed with an equal amount of 
melted vaseline. We put a piece the size 
of an English pea on the head, under each 
wing and beneath the vent. This is so 
effective that it need be used but four 
times a year. It must not touch the skin 
of the fowl as it burns. Also, too much 
will cause mercurial poisoning. After 
losing some valuable fowls from this 
cause, we learned to touch this ointment 
lightly. 

The above are the commoner treat- 
ments used in our hen clinic. More com- 
plicated symptoms send a fowl to hospi- 
tal for further observation; or to the 
crematory. Happily, I do not “just love 
chickens” so I can order an execution for 
the common good without a pang. It is 
sometimes the ounce of prevention that 
averts serious trouble in the flock. When 
you have performed all these services for 
your hens, have given several hundred 
footbaths, manicures, facials, cold creams, 


etc., you may be so tired that if you do 
not laugh, you will go into reverse and 
cry. Never mind, you have accomplished 


something. One thing more. Paste this 
up on the old mirror, girls: Though we 
treat hens for every ailment in the al- 
manac, if we fail to give them clean 
houses, clean water and clean, whole- 
some feed, we are due for a crash. Post- 
script: Keep the chicken runs sanitary 
by frequent cultivation. Here an S, O. 
S. to husbands is in order. 


| SECOND GROWTH—WOODS 
| OF THE FUTURE 





(Concluded fear page 8) 


than from knotty logs. The other picture 
shows a stand from which the larger 
and knottier trees have been cut. Unfor- 
tunately, too many trees were cut from 
this stand: not enough of the middle size 
trees were left. The trees which have 
been left, however, are now making wide 
rings and rapid growth, just as_ those 
which are shown on the outside of the 
cross-section picture. It will be several 
years, however, before these trees are 
sufficiently large to fully utilize the grow- 
ing capacity of the soil. Not enough of 
them were left per acre. The owner of 
the land is losing this latent power of 
the soil and getting 2 per cent when he 
should secure 10 per cent. It is true that 
small seedling trees will come in between 
these slender poles which have been left. 
There will soon be a dense thicket of 
these small trees, but it will be many 
years before even their growth added to 
that of the poles will fully utilize the 
soil. 

If the first cutting is light, a second 
cut in a few years can follow it, and 
subsequent cuttings at short intervals can 
continue indefinitely. By the time the 
smallest trees in the original stand are 
ready to be cut the larger of the young 
trees which come up from the seed will 
have reached a size sufficiently large for 
cutting also. 


But two points must always be kept in 
mind. The soil is not producing to its 
capacity unless there is a large amount 
of timber growing upon it, and (2) cut- 
tings must always be made with the ob- 
ject of eliminating as soon as possible 
knotty and defective trees, thus giving 
those which have rather long clean stems 
plenty of room for growth in order that 
they may reach a large diameter and lay 
on a high proportion of clear lumber. 


The procedure which has been outlined 
applies, of course, only to handling stands 
for saw timber. 


| 








give it careful attention. 


what you have to sell. 
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Attention Poultrymen! 


HE JANUARY 7 ISSUE will be of much interest 
to you as well as to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and farm women who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer each week. 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


Do not caanieek the opportunities offered by this splendid issue. 
It comes at a time when farmers are thinking of poultry and 
making plans for the new year. 
issue will reach them when they are ready to buy. We are try- 
ing to make it the best and most useful Poultry Special that 
has ever been placed in the hands of Southern farmers. 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy for January 7 issue should be in our hands by December 
28. Regardless of whether you use regular display space, dis- 
play classified, or only a small classified advertisement, we will 
We will help you prepare an attrac- 
tive advertisement if you will write us immediately, advising 


It will be 


Your advertisement in this 





AND FARM | WOMAN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








@: 
Don’t Buya Baby Chick 
WATCH (oes aia TEN ‘chix 
OUR 








Reds, Rocks, te 
horns. Send of eine Ser tatermalion CoG 
cial bargains. Dept. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box 652, Lynchbarg, Va. 








free ry > gos of 100 placed by 
SMOKE 
10] ‘2 





Ja” BRANCH & BRANCH 
Cullman, Ala. 
STRAIN’S HATCHERY 
“RED SPECIALISTS” 
Place your order now for our famous Reds. 
i Special broiler price till yan. 15th. 
Box 738, HENS, GA. 








x 








heed Py ° ks of all 
I jt fees on bri to lay chicks of a 
leading varieties, P rompt 100% live deliv 4 

. Sunnyerest Ha tchorlen. Huntington, W. 





| Show Acclimated egg contest hick  &. Coc direct from 


World’s Master Breeders. Everything we sell produced 
on this 3 acre exclusive a. ®t Moderate 


prices. Our catalog is an eye- watt 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, TTIESBURG, MISS. 





etter you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock j= ty yby. expert 





Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices —— reach of all. Live delivery, yostpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 





CHICKS—December, January, 
February 


— piscounr on orders emf now for ship- 
later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 


RiVensiOn HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. Ne. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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—momannnvene CU 
Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable —— 





umns. 
ever; 
estate, 


tes ER 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. i iti isers 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation 
. We cannot try to adjust triffing disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, 
nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers 
land before purchasing. 


‘ 


If in writing advertisers and 


Farmer,” and will 


in our advertising col- 
how- 


should personally investigate 
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Even Christmas Day She’s On the Job 


The Jersey cow will work for you every day, rain or shine, 
hot or cold. She sticks to her job and does it efficiently. 


The steady cash income from a few Jersey cows will make 
the winter a profitable season for you. Why not try it? 
For free illustrated booklets about Jerseys 
or asststance in locating stock, write 
The American 


Dept. I, 324 West 23rd Street, New York; N. Y. 
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y Cattle Club 
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CYANAMID-—high analy- 
sis nitrogenous fertilizer 
material—product of at- 
mospheric nitrogen fix- 
ation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% 
nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in 
commercial fertilizers as a 
source of plant- food 
nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used in more 
than three out of every five 
tons of all commercial fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen 
used by American farmers. 


The soil has the power—the ability to produce bumper crops— 
but its energy is stifled. It is like a sleeping giant, half buried 
under a mass of worn-out clods. All it needs to break its 
bonds and leap into productive life is plant-food in a form 
readily assimilated by the undernourished roots. 


Loosen its latent energy—let it breathe, flourish, expand its 
lungs, grow robust and yield bumper crops—through the 
vital, life-giving plant-food elements abounding in commercial 
fertilizers compounded with 


*“YANAMID 


Cyanamid-made mixtures embody the utmost in mechanical, 
chemical, and agricultural value. Always dry, loose, friable, 
free-drilling — won’t stick or clog. All acids neutralized. 
Won't rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, and 
cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Specify Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers. Give your soil the wallop 
that produces better and bigger crops. Your dealer will be 
pleased to furnish Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers— he knows the 
mutual advantages of bigger, banner crops. 


Complimentary Copy of “The Story of Cyanamid” 
sent anywhere. Write Department 30. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 






































